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HOSPITABLE PATRIARCHS. 


Tne house of B’kerke, in the Lebanon, was 
| formerly a convent of nuns, but has been | 
| yebuilt and enlarged as a residence for the 
Maronite Patriarchs. The scene about the 
building was on the day of my arrival very 
| picturesque and oriental. Mountain emirs 
and sheiks (princes and ——> bishops, 
monks, priests, and peasants, had come to 
pay their respects to the Patriarch on his 
return to B’kerke from his summer resi- | 
| dence, which is some two days’ journey off, 
near Tripoli. This is the universal custom 
| throughout Syria. Whenever anybody re- 
| turns to his house after any kind of absence, | 
| ghort or long, friends make a point of paying | 
| him a visit. The higher the rank of the 
visited, the more the visiting ; aud the num- 
ber of those who poured in from all parts of 
the mountain to call upon the Patriarch was 
| very great indeed. We learnt afterwards 
that he had in three days received about six 
| hundred visits. 
| When I and a friend arrived, at this time, 
a8 travellers, at the gate of B’kerke,* a very 
| intelligent Maronite priest, who spoke Italian 
exceedingly well, came forward to bid us 
welcome, and conduct us to a room in which 
sherbet, coffee, and pipes were served. The 
| Patriarch sent word that he was at present 
engaged in receiving some sheiks of the 
Karan family, but that if we would wait “a 
| short quarter of an hour,” he would get rid 
_ofthem. We begged him not to hurry on 
our account, and my companion forwarded 
him our letter of introduction from the 
| French Consul-General at Beyrout. In the 
| Mean time we sat and smoked in the room 
to which we had been first conducted, and 
| amused ourselves by watching the arrival 
| and departure of the troops of guests and 
Visitors, 
| There were not less than a hundred horses 
| Waiting outside for their riders. Every now 
and then some sheik or emir issued from the 
house—having finished paying his respeets— 
When up sprang eight or ten of his armed 
| followers, who had been lounging about the 
gateway, and the horses of his party were at 
ouce got ready and mounted. Then perhaps 








* See “Coffee and Pipes” in No. 448 of this Journal. 
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there would arrive a bishop or abbot of some 
neighbouring convent, portly, and riding on a 
mule, followed by ten or twelve ecclesiastics 
o: a lower rank. All present would kneel to 
be blessed by such a priest, and remain kneel- 
ing until he had passed into the house. Nor 
were there only two or three incidents 
like these. They were happening every five 
minutes during the time we had to employ 
in looking at the scene. The fine horses, the 
martial bearing of the men, the Eastern 
dresses, and the numerous arms, satisfied our 
eyes until, after about half an hour’s delay, 
we were ushered into another room, and 
there the Patriarch was waiting to receive 
us. He even apologised in the most courteous 
manner, for not having himself welcomed us 
on our arrival; but explained that he was 
anxious to get rid of a host of visitors, who 
were all chiefs of one family, in feud with 
another family which he expected every 
minute. “I should not like,” he said to us, 
half laughing, “ to celebrate your arrival here 
with a fight in my court.” 

The Patriarch is about fifty-five years old, 
and has a very prepossessing countenance. 
Having received his education at the College 
of the Propaganda at Rome, he speaks Italian 
exceedingly well. This enabled us to dispense 
with an interpreter in talking with him. The 
weather being very damp and cold, he wore 
over his red silk cassock, a long cloth gar- 
ment—a sort of pelisse—of dark cloth, lined 
with sable fur. His head-dress was the 
curious turban worn by the Maronite priest- 
hood, which I can only describe by saying, that 
it resembles what is always represented in 
the children’s pictures on the head of Moses 
when he is shown delivering the tables of the 
law. 

The Patriarch did not remain very long in 
the room with us, but excused himself on the 
score of fatigue, from the number of visitors 
he had been obliged to receive during the 
past two days. He promised to see us again 
ut supper, and for our entertainment during 
the three or four hours which intervened 
before that meal, he handed us over to the 
care of a priest, who also spoke very good 
Italian, and who (after showing us to our 
respective rooms) at once took us outside to 
see the magnificent views from the immediate 
neighbourhood of the house. 
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There is no lack of variety in Lebanon. | 
There, as our guide over the premises in-| 
formed us, forty-eight hours ago the Patriarch 
and his household had left the summer resi- | 
dence at Deeman (which is within a short | 
distance of the celebrated cedars), and had 
left there already three or four feet of snow. 
A journey of five hours had brought them to 
B’kerke, where—although the day was wet 


and somewhat cold—the climate was that of | 


an English summer, 
From the terraced roof of B’kerke we 
counted no less than twenty-two churches 


and eleven convents, all within a distance of | 


four or five miles. On every side we heard 
the bells tolling for afternoon prayer, Monks 
laboured amongst the mulberry plantations 
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covering the sides of the mountain, and with 
help of a glass nuns were to be espied at 
work within their convent walls. 


has been converted to its present use for up- 
wards of a hundred years. Attached to the 
building is 4 handsome church, in which are 
several pictures that have been from time to 


time presented by the Governments of France | 
There | 
is stabling for two hundred horses ; and, within | 


and Austria to successive patriarchs, 


| vacant place 1” 
|I thought to myself of the sensation there 
The house of B’kerke, formerly a nunnery, 


(Condueted by 
all the rest there was no other beverage than 
water. The meal did not last long. Each 
person, when he had eaten enough, rose from 
his seat, which was then immediately taken 
by some bystander of lower rank. Thus, be- 
fore the Patriarch and others at our end of 
the table had quite finished, the place of an 
emir, who had risen from his seat, was taken 
by my groom, an Arab lad, not too clean in 
his person or too neat in his dress. Thinking 
that the man had presumed upon his asgo- 
ciation with me as my servant to sit down 
before his time—and in the presence of the 
Patriarch—I reproved him, and bade him 
rise ; but I was, in my turn, reproved by the 
dignitaries present. “What was this? Had 
not the poor mana right to hisdinner? Ought 
he not to sit down whenever he found a 
I could not help smiling as 


would be in England if the groom of one of 
his visitors were to sit down at table with his 
Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury. Yet 
the Maronite Patriarch is a far greater man 
in Syria than the Archbishop of Canterbury 
is in our own country, Indeed he ia, within 
the limits of the Kesrouan district of Lebanon, 
a greater map, and has far more influence 


the house, beds can be made up for as many | and power, than the Pope in Rome himself, 


guests. Nor is this too much space for the 
purposes of hospitality, Every visitor in the 
mountain fully expects that he himself, his 
horse, and—should he have any—his fol- 
lowers, are to be lodged and fed by the Patri- 
arch for at least twenty-four hours. On the 


day of our arrival no fewer than eight hun-| 


dred persons had partaken of sherbet, coffee, 
and pipes ; and, of these men, four hundred 
had also shared of the mid-day meal, while 
there remained two hundred who would also 
enjoy supper and bed, Rations for eight 
hundred horses (for, in Lebanon, the poorest 
ride) had been consumed during the day, 
Shortly after sunset we were summoned 
to the supper-room, and there we found the 
patriarch with about fifty guests of the higher 
rank mung, Or us before they took their 
seats. The Patriarch’s place was on a slight 
dais at the head of the table ; and, by his side, 
was his vicar, a bishop of the Maronite Church, 
who has no bishopric. As strangers and 
Europeans we received the place of honour 
on the right hand of our host, whilst all the 
way down the table emirs, priests, and sheiks 
were ranged according to theirrank. At our 
end of the table plates, spoons, knives and 
forks were laid in European fashion, and the 
dishes brought to us were cooked and served 
in the French manner. The Patriarch, the 
bishop-vicar, and one priest of rank were the 
only persons at table who ate in our way and 
of our dishes. For the rest of the company, 
there was Arabic cookery, and they ate with 
their hands after the manner of the country. 
One bottle of Lebanon wine—the celebrated 
vino d’oro—was put down for us; but of this, 
only myself and my companion drank. For | 





When supper was over, and we had, in 
Eastern manner, washed our hands with soa 
and water, we adjourned, in company with 
the Patriarch, the bishop-vicar, and the 
guests of rank, to the divan, in which our 
first interview with our host had taken 
place. Small cups of very hot coffee, un- 
strained and unsweetened, were served to us, 
and then the long pipes were again brought 
in. We all smoked in silence for some time, 
until the Patriarch began to talk with some 
of those who were placed near him ; then 
conversation became general throughout the 
room, I happened to sit next to our _ 
and, having accidentally mentioned that I 
within the last few years spent two winters 
in Rome, we immediately found that we had 
something in common of which we could 
speak, and, after a long talk about the holy 
city, the Patriarch, on my questioning him, 
gave me a great deal of information about 
the Maronite nation, or sect, of which he 
may be said to be both temporal and spiritual 
head.” 

‘he Maronites are said to number alto- 
gether about two hundred thousand soula, of 
which ten or fifteen thousand are fighting 
men. They are to be found in all the towns 
of Syria, from Aleppo in the north to Tyre 
in the south, but are especially to be found 
in Beyrout, at the foot of Lebanon, Their 


* Throughout the Turkish empire, every Christian 
sect is called a Nation. Thus we have in Constantinople 
The Greek Nation (meaning those subjects of the Porte 
who belong to the Greek Church), The Armenian 
Nation, Tiie Catholic Armenian Nation, and 80 on. 
Whilst in Syria we have The Greek Catholic Nation, The 
Maronite Nation, and The Jacobite Nation, besides other 
smaller sects, 
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nail sichd caliente ooenacsensicpenmnaspinnaamennstthcntasinicicainisss lilt 
| stronghold is in the Kesrouan district of the | money-lenders in the towns, and huge dona- 


in greater or less numbers in every region 
| and in almost every village. This people 


has always locked upon France as the nation 


mountain ; although they are also to be found | tions of lands to the church. 


There are some exceptions to this rule 
and several amongst the emirs have retained 
a large part of their lands, which they are 


to which it must look for protection, and has) cultivating in a very creditable manner. The 


an indistinct notion that some day or other 
France will rule over Lebanon. 
as during the reign of Henry the Fourth of 
. France, the title of Protector of the Christians 
| of Mount Lebanon, was given to the French 
King by the Sultan Selyman the Second. 
The Maronites are far from having any 
| yeason to complain of persecution from the 
| Turkish rulers of the country. They enjoy 
complete religious liberty. They are also 
exempt from conscription for the army, 
and the miri, or tax, which they have 
| to pay, is collected by their own chiefs, who 
are again responsible to the Christian 
Governor of Lebanon. In fact, the only per- 
gecutions of which this people can with any 
justice complain, are those which they suffer 
from their own priests, bishops, emirs, and 
sheiks. 

In temporal, as well as spiritual matters, 
the Maronites are, perhaps, the most priest- 
ridden race in the whole world. No pea- 
sant, nor even sheik, or emir, dares to 
marry Without the permission of his clerical 
director. ‘The sums paid to the priests, 
bishops, monka, and other ecclesiastics, for 

| masses, confession, burials, marriages, and 


So long ago) 





great hold of the priests over these princes, 
is gradually but surely giving way. Even the 
monks themselves admit this, and attribute it 
—not without reason—to the extension of 
education by the American Protestant Mis- 
sionaries on Lebanon, and to the number of 
books and tracts which are now published 
in Arabic, by the press in Beyrout, belonging 
to their mission. ‘To this day, however, the 
emirs maintain much of their old exclusive- 
ness; and, on no account, would even the 
poorest amongst them either marry or allow 
his sons, daughters, brothers or sisters to 
marry out of his own rank. However poor 
an emir may be, the peasantry of the village 
in which he resides bring him offerings of 
fowls, sugar, coffee, and other mountain 
luxuries on the great holidays of the church, 


| and pay him quite as much respect as if he 


other rites of the church, exceed one third of | 
| the annual income of the people. So wealthy | 


are the convents that fully one third of the 


cultivated land of Lebanon belongs to them, | 


When a sheik, emir, or wealthy peasant | for many years, had houses of business in 


| and they are adding yearly to their already 
| vast possessions, 


were still possessor of vast lands. Some few 
of the most indigent are said to subsist 
entirely on these presents. But however 


destitute he may be, no emir ever for a mo- 
ment thinks of turning his hand to a trade of 
Even the higher ranks of com- 
avoids as a pollution to his 


any kind. 
merce he 
dignity. 
It is not so with the sheiks, who form the 
second class among the Maronite nobility. 
These also intermarry with each other's 
families, and receive great respect from the 
fellahs, or peasants. Many of them, however, 
engage in trade, and one family of sheiks has, 








| oflife from which they are nearly all taken—| of their lands. 


dies, he usually leaves—no matter how many | London and Marseilles, which, until the crisis 
children he may have to provide for—a/of eighteen hundred and fifty-seven, were 
| fourth, and oftentimes a third, of his land to| accounted wealthy. The very great majority 
the church. ‘The monks themselves, however,|of the sheiks, however, reside always in 
do not live in comfort, although in the class| Lebanon, and are engaged in the cultivation 
Some of these men are very 


| that of the labouring peasantry—they, no/| troublesome, and pass their lives in feudal or 
| doubt, find luxuries in what we should term| family quarrels, which are only mitigated by 


| the bare necessaries of life. 


They cultivate | the intervention of the Patriarch. 
their lands well, and it is to the example set! A few days before our arrival at B’kerke, 


| by them that the cultivation of the mul-| there had been a very serious disturbance in 


| 


| 
i 
{ 


berry-tree, and the quantity of silk pro-| the neighbourhood. The cause of the quarrel 
| duced in the mountain, has so greatly in-| had been a disputed right to a certain well to 
| creased of late years. | which two families of sheiks laid claim. A 
Among the Maronites there dre two classes | frail peace had been patched up between the 
| of feudal nobility—emirs and sheiks. When-| belligerents, but not until there had been 
ver a Maronite mountaineer happens to! much bloodshed. 
meet an emir he stoops to kiss his hands.; Although devoted sons of Rome and of 
jos own church, the Maronites—and parti- 
cularly the sheiks—sometimes break out in 
rebellion against their spiritual heads. Thus 
persons possessed nearly all the land in the| the rule, when a bishop dies, is that the 
Mountain; but they have been impoverished | priests of the diocese present to the Patriarch 
two or three centuries of partisan-tighting | the names of three of their number, from 
amongst themselves, together with the main-' which oneis selected for the vacant bishopric, 
tenance of crowds of useless retainers, the In some districts, however, where particular 
meurring of debts at heavy interest with families have a commanding influence, the 


| The émirs, or princes, are numerous; but few 
| of them are wealthy. Some are so poor as 
tobe in actual want. In former times these 
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emirs or sheiks, or both, are also consulted as 
to the selection to be made. If, between 
priests and people, no selection of names is 
agreed upon within a month after the bishop's 
death, the right of nomination will rest with 
the Patriarch. 

The Fellahs, or labouring peasantry, form 
the third and last class of the Maronite laity. 
They are a most industrious and thrifty race. 
Among them there are some who have 
earned comparative wealth; but most of 
them live from hand to mouth, although there 
is very little actual want anywhere in Lebanon. 
In every part of Kesrouan the terraced rows 
of mulberry trees, vineyards, and barley—all 
built up and earthed on the steep sides of 
rocks that are almost perpendicular—bear 
witness to the untiring labour of the people. 
The staple article of produce throughout the 
district is silk; and, within the last ten years, 
the quantity of mulberry-trees throughout 
the mountain has increased a hundred and 
fifty per cent. 


The fellahs are generally owners of small 
tracts of land, and to each one almost in- 
variably belongs the house in which he lives. 
But a great number of them act as cultivators 
of soil held by the owners of large tracts of 
land, They find all the labour and care of 
the trees, crops, or vines during the year ; 
the owner provides only seed for sowing, or 
young plants, if he desire increase in the 
number of his trees. At the harvest-time 
the produce is divided: half goes to the 
owner and half to the tenant of the soil. 
Throughout Lebanon, and more particularly 
in the Kesrouan, silk is the great object of 
cultivation. When, therefore, the cocoons 
are ready they are either sold to one of the 
large silk-reeling factories on the mountain, 
and the sum produced equally divided be- 
tween landlord and farmer, or the silk is 
spun in the Arab fashion, and division is 
made of the raw material itself. On the 
whole—and more particularly when their 
few wants are taken into consideration—I 
should say that the Maronite peasantry in 
Lebanon are quite as well off as men of the 
same class in any other country. 

The Maronites derive their name from Mar 
Marroun (Saint Maron), a holy hermit, who 
is said to have died in the fifth century, after 
converting to Christianity the greater part 
of the inhabitants of Syria. About two hun- 
dred years after his death, his followers were 
condemned in the General Council of Con- 
stantinople, as holding monothelite heresy. 
This dictum affirmed that Our Saviour had 
but one will and mind, that of his divine 
nature, and not that of his nature as man. 


Being driven from the cities of the plains, | 


the Maronites took refuge in Lebanon, and 
gradually spread over the district they now 
occupy. Many of them appear to have joined 
the Church of Rome in the latter part of the 
twelfth century ; but it was not until three 


Every year the clearing fresh | 
sites adds ten per cent. more to the increase. | 


[Conducted by 
| hundred years later, during the pontificate of 
| Eugenius the Fourth, that the whole nation 

solemnly recognised the Pope’s authority, 

Since then, they have been proud of their 
_ obedience to the see of Rome, although they 

are still keeping up several peculiarities of 
their own church, These peculiarities are 
destined, however, soon to disappear, for the 
numerous European Roman Catholic Mis- 
sionaries—most of them Jesuits—in Syria 
are now doing their utmost to abolish them, 
| A French Jesuit priest whom I met during a 
| mid-day halt in Lebanon told me that two, if 

not more, of the Maronite bishops had deter- 
mined not to ordain any more married men, 
| It was nearly midnight before the conver- 
| Sation between the Patriarch and myself 
}came to an end. I was much surprised at 
| finding him very well read upon the current 
| literature of the day, and still more at the 
just notions he seemed to have formed upon 
external politics, He spoke his mind about 
us Protestants, saying that he could not 
understand how so enlightened a nation as 
England remained heretic ; but, at the same 
time, declared that in no other country in 
the world did all religions enjoy so much 
toleration as with us. He was very ener- 
getic also in his praise of a free press, which 
he said was nowhere to be found save in 
England and America, No country, he said, 
could really advance in civilisation until it 
had a press wherein the voice of the whole 
people could be freely heard. Such views 
were liberal beyond expectation in an oriental, 
who had been educated in the Propaganda 
College at Rome, and had lived only on 
Lebanon for nearly thirty years, 





THE TOURNAMENT AT THE 
ALHAMBRA. 


Ir is difficult now, as I look out of my 
window on the broad London street where, 
in the pleasant April sunshine, the cabs 
stand calmly casting their sharp-drawn 
shadows on the striped stones, so that, to my 
fancy, each cab seems to have a funeral coach 
drawn up beside it—it is difficult, I say, 
taking breath in a new sentence, for me to 
throw myself back into the sea of past time 
with a quick somersault of four mouths, and 
realise that burning African day that I tossed 
myself off my worn-out horse at the door of 
the Granada hotel. 

I had started that morning before light, 
and had been riding for hours over the 
scorched dry mountains down to the city of 
the Alhambra. All the day before too, from 
four in the morning to twelve at night, I had 
| been on horseback, driving on like a mounted 
wandering Jew up burning hills, between 
green banks of vines, whose leaves were 
transparent golden green, as the emerald 
panes of an old church window in the sun, 
scuffling through lanes walled in with sweep- 
ing aol rising higher than my head, ambling 

















Charles Dickens.) 
through villages where the finger-posts were 

at wooden crosses, over mountains where 
the passes and gorges were decked with a 
radiant purple, and where our horses’ hoofs 
beat sweetness from the dry thyme we crushed 
beneath us as we rode (Spanker wanted, but 
I stopped him, to get off and collect some of 
it for our next pea-soup at Gib). 

Ab! now somehow or other the sunshine 
that makes the brown holland blinds in my 
room transparent, and stripes them with a 
curious cross pattern of the window-frames, 
brings all the weary delight of that dreadful 
ride into my mind. How thoroughly Spanish 
it was! I, with my leather bag of wine tied at 
my saddle-tree, where it splashed, churned, 
and gurgled, making sweet speaking music to 
meas I rode; then the switch of pear-tree, the 
green Moorish wells of stirrups, and the quaint 
Rosinante of a horse, branded on the left 
flank—although, Heaven knows, he was not 
one of what Spanker calls “the Runaway 
family ;” and as for stealing him, no horse- 
stealer in the world would risk so much, only 
to anticipate the knacker by a week. Then 
my great crimson and green umbrella, ex- 
panded like a full-blown Van Toll tulip above 
my scalding head. Then my guide, the little 
boy-man with the trim legs, little jacket, 
turbaned hat, and red bundle tied to his 
saddle—his luggage for his four days’ ride. 
Shall I ever forget that religious procession 
with lights and banners, that screamed hymns 
all night through Alhama, where the Moors 
were once routed, and where the Romans 
had their baths, and which, an hour or two 
past midnight, seemed to* break into a sort 
of ores chirrup of dry bony castanets 
and fandangoes, without beginning or end ? 
What a change that cool dewy night, when I 
sat at the window, looking out at the new 
sky spangled with new stars, larger and of a 
better water than those that shine over Soho 
and Mile End, to that burning noon of so 
many hours ago, that it seems now a week of 
hours when I rode like a hunted mad dog, 
with my dry sore throat pining for water, 
between those huge hedges of cacti where 
the cicalas kept up their mocking and un- 
teasing chorus. When all the world seemed 
asleep, and we had to wake up the inn we 
rode into by a lusty pounding on the stable 
door, Then, what came next ?—0O, that 
tracing round and round the bridle-tracks 
worn in the black sand, by the dried-up tor- 
rents where the oleanders, crimson and 
purple, grew, and over the pass by the wind- 
will, that seemed to fly from us, to the moun- 
tain villages where the raisins were drying 
and scenting the air, up to the higher plateaus 


where the murder-crosses began to dot the | 
road, and where, at last, we saw the star-| on his head, a madhouse is! Here were men, 


lamps that were as the habour lights to the 
fogged mariner. 
It is all these scenes—hot dusty lanes where 
we ride through clouds as of smoke, small 
wling-greens of English turf high up among 


| 
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the mountains, where we burst out into 
gallops in the very gladness of our hearts, 
and soon after in a quiet tame amble enter 
the long avenues that lead to the royal city. 
These are the scenes my mind turns over, 
just as if it were tumbling over a collection 
of proof-prints just wet from the press. Now 
I am led up a dark staircase into a dark 
room, and throw myself worn out on the 
anatomy of a sofa, as the agile waiter flings 
open the shutters of the darkened windows, 
and asks me what I will take—I, a washed- 
up survivor from a tossing sea of troublous 
hours, ask feebly in a thready, tired voice, 
what hour it is, believing by the hot years 
that seem to have droned by since I first got 
on the saddle where I have been all day 
roasting, that it is about three, for my watch 
had stopped. ‘The waiter tells me that it is 
only eleven, at which I am lost in wonder. 
I order rolls, butter, a melon, and a bottle of 
gaseous lemonade, which I know will be 
tepid as broth and flat as ditchwater ; but I 
am too burnt up and debilitated to be able to 
reject or reason upon the first suggestion of 
my thirsty — It comes. I draw 
myself up to the perpendicular, and fall-to, 
The melon melts at my touch—the lemonade 
I unwire with caution; instead of goin 
off like a pistol, it oozes out imbecilely, an 
I drop half the contents on my knee. Gradu- 
ally, after a short balmy nap, I feel new blood 
filling my heart just now, dry and empty. 
The fire passes away. I feel vigorous, re- 
freshed, and hearty. I inquire for Spanker, 
who had left me for Granada three days ago, 
I find he is at the Alhambra, and the night 
before had got up a gipsy dance within the 
walls of that kingly ruin. All the chiefs had 
been there from their caves outside the 
er and the Boleros and Eastern dances 
vad been fast and furious; the waiter, 
smiling, told me I should find Sehor Spanker 
up in the Hall of the Ambassadors with 
Bensaken, the famous guide. Ben—Saken— 
it sounded very nautical and English, but 
Ben by descent was a Moor. 

A knock at the door—enter gipsy boy 
quite out of breath, who puts in my hand a 
cocked-hat note from Spanker, inviting me to 
come to the madhouse, in the Street of the 
Five Wounds, If I missed him there, I was 
to meet him at the Alhambra. 

Away I went to the street of the Five 
Wounds—to the madhouse. “ Elizabeth 
Martin !” as Spanker would have said, The 
fugitive fellow had gone half an hour ago, 
Left a message, that the English Sefior should 
not miss seeing the place. Should find him 
at the Alhambra. went in. O what a 
humbling sight to a man who stands much 


who from some single warp of the blood, 
some wrench of a valve, some few months 
too long repetition of one idea, were become 
beast men, unreasoning creatures, whom the 
world thought it was compelled to enslave 
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and imprison, I met slaves in those long bare| 


whitewashed corridors, who reminded me of 
the creatures in Dante’s Inferno. All wore 
that unchanging wan look of suffering and of a 


pain that never slept. All seemed to be sutfer-| 


ing for some horrid and unutterable crime, 
and to bear about a flame at their heart 
and brain. They all had that dreadful stare of 
wild, unchanging, concentrated watchfulness 
that shows no love nor humanity lingers in 


the heart. Halfway up-stairs | saw a haggard | 


creature, with hungry-looking dry hair, 
huddled in a heap on the stone landing, and 
clinging to an open grating that looked into 
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(Con Iucted og 
water. Well, up to this even, the picture | 
was reasovably rational; but here madnegg | 
broke out. The splashed liquid was not wate, | 
but diamond dust, quicksilver, or some boiling 
or fermenting silvery metal, which rushed 
about the boy in shiny metallic globules, 

“Pepé Lopez,” said the keeper, in an under 
voice, “murdered his father three years ago 
in Virgin Mary Street, just by the Alhambra 
Gate. He believes he will be sent by Suing 
Luke, when he is one hundred and one years 
jold, to paint landscapes in the moon, as 
|scenes for the Seville Opera House,” 

Then I passed through the women’s ward, 


the court-yard, clinging with one bare foot; where certain full-necked, coarse-looking 
thrust through the bars like a new-caught| women (many of them murderesses) were 
bird longing and pining for liberty and air.) pacing up and down unceasingly, with that 
He never turned to look at us: but his foot feverish tiger-prow] peculiar to insanity. One 
died about in the free air, and liberty was) was mad from vanity, another from love, 
is only thought. His name, the keeper told) another from religion. Only one woman 
us carelessly, was José Prado, and he believed | stopped to look at us, and to give a sort of 
himself to be Boabdil the Sultan of Granada, crazy laugh at the novelty of the inte 
unjustly detained in prison by the cruel ruption. 
Spaniards. As I went out through the last ward, I 
Then mounting higher, we were taken into stopped for a moment to notice a cluster of 
a small room to see Lopez de Mallara, a mad old men huddled round a stove, warming aud 
painter. He was at his easel when we circling their thin, shrunk hands. One of 
entered, and took no notice of us, except) them suddenly fixing his eyes with insane 
by a smile, which lit his sad, worn, and tor-|and horrible fixity on me, muttered a wish 


mented face. The walls are covered with 
skétches of Saint Luke, the painter's Saint, 
who, the keeper said, Mallara believed 
always present, praising and criticising his 
work. It was vanity and success drove 
Mallara mad. He is always trying to paint a 
landscape of chaos, and the ghost of a flea; 
every day, when he finishes, he rubs out his 
sketch of these two difficult subjects. He 
was now working with gravity at a picture of 
Moses striking the Rock; a subjevt Murillo 
oe and one purely national and Spanish ; 

thirst is an institution of this petrified 
country. ‘The canvas was certainly cut 
curiously into two exact parts by a straight 
palm-tree; but that is eccentricity; and the 
tree did not look much out of place. No more 
were the open-mouthed Israelites, running 
about in theirstriped hoods and Arab-looking 
robes, clamouring about the miracle, which 
was tearing down the back of the picture 


| that he could pass his knife through me; whom 
| he had been so long waiting for. “ That,” said 
the keeper, “is an old guerilla, who com 
mitted horrible crimes and cruelties against 
the French. Nothing will induce him t 
mention any particulars of his past life, 
Sometimes he will crawl out to the grating 
to beg tobacco of visitors, otherwise he never | 
speaks.” | 

Ouly yesterday snow was lying like white 
wash on the roofs, and turning the hackney- 
| coaches into the semblance of large wedding 
cakes ; painting even the lamp-posts white, 
and crusting white the window glass, 
warms me this cold day, when the feather | 
snow is waltzing and circling in the browa 
London air, te think of the fiery walk I had | 
up the hill tothe Alhambra, where I waste | 
meet Spanker. How glad 1 was to pas | 
through the horse-shoe gateway, where the 
gilt crescents once passed out to scare the 


Christians, and get under the green roof of 
those tall wisps of elms, that dreamily 
reminded me of England and English parks, | 
and green solitudes, where the only sound # | 
the soft brooding cooing of the mother wood 
dove. I strolled up, enjoying the exemption 


like a young Niagara: no more were the, 
women, falling on their knees, either to clasp | 
their dying little ones in their arms, or to| 
fall on their faces and thank God for their | 
deliverance. But suddenly I started imvolun- | 
tarily, as I came upon a spot in the picture 


which marked the palpable insanity of the 
painter, whose brush, as I look more curiously, 
works on so pleased and busily. Yes, there 
was one leprous spot of insanity, terrible to 


from the heat, and the warmth, without the 
scorch, of the external sun ; not one of whose 
tiery shafts could get at me, but fell, blunted 
and hepeless, from the broad emerald shield 





discover, as the boil on the arm-pits, that that arched over my head. 

was the sign of the great plague. There,| ‘here are two days of a married life, & 
_—, huddled in a corner, like an after-| wicked old writer says, that are perfectly 
thought, were two naked Israelitish boys, happy; the first day and the last day. The 
one of them chattering with his teeth and happiest hours of my life have been the lulls 
shaking his fist angrily at the other, who was after a corn has been extracted or a tooth 
tossing over him a cupful of the miraculous drawa. I rejoice on the mere strength of # 


rr 





| 
| 


| 


| 
| 
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moment's impunity from my bath of golden | 


fre, I feel a sort of enormous flat-iron lifted off 
my heart, my blood runs warmer and quicker, 
gs if the tide had begun to turn, and my 
whole body grown taller, stronger, and more 
dastic. If a harlequin window had been 
pear, ten to one but I had gone through it. 
[climbed up the sloping avenue, past the 
gentivels, singing a verse of an old Spanish 
love-song : 
‘* White feather of the fountain 
The June wind blows away, 
Tell me, has the sweet Dolores 
Pase’d this place to-day ! 
I see her clue of rose-leaves scatter’d 
Leading past that tree : 
Fair fountain with the silver stalk, 
Then farewell to thee.” 


As I sang this, I was passing the curious 
little tea-garden summer-house tent, which 
has been erected by one of the numerous 
inns that in the summer time desecrate the 
interior of the palace grounds, It was al 
great square marquée, the roof all striped 
punk and white, the interior looking very | 
much like one of those dinner booths, | 
musical with the pop of champagne corks, 
which you see on the Epsom Downs on a 
Derby day. There is no one in it now but 
oe or two sleeping waiters, who blink at me 
a3 I pass, and a stray guide, who is seeking 
whom he may devour, and longs, like a 
starved locust in the desert, for some “green 
thing” to stay his stomach. I pass the great 
maw wooden cross, that Cardinal Mendoza 
set up here when the city was taken from 
the Moors; and begin thinking, in spite of 
Syrian roses and those tufted palms with 
make-skin tranks, what a desert the unpro- 
tected palace must have stood in before our 
Dake—the Duke of Dukes—sent over this 
tlm wood—true British. I must have— 

But what is that wild war-whoop—half 
tallyho, half scalp-ery—that sounds to me 
something like the Tyrolese “ Tur-li-et-ty !” | 
that war-ery of our modern civilisation, not | 
wiheard in the— 

Llooked up and saw a kindly red face, and 
& flaming scarlet uniform, hanging over the | 
laleonied paling of one of the Alhambra 
ims, with a tumbler of bitter beer frothed to 
mow in his hand. It was Spanker, hearty 
ad boisterous as ever, beckoning me up to 
his “coign of vantage.” Behind him were 
several other faces that I did not know. 
_ The inn, which looked very much like an 
ion at Twickenham or Fulham, had sneaked 
under the wing of one of the old ruined 
towers of the Alhambra’s outer fortifications, 
Which gave it an air of respectability, and 
mused you by the contrast. A great hole 
i the grey wall above our heads, the lund- 

pointed out as the place where, during 
fme Spanish troubles, a gun had been run 
out, Jt was indeed the very spot of the 
§ppearance of the great Moorish giant in one 
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legends of the old Moorish palace, It was, it 
struck me directly (and I do not take any 
peculiar credit for the acumen) rather a 
curious way (this of Spanker’s) of examining 
the beauties of the fairy house of pleasure— 
but I said nothing. Every traveller has his 
own sort of spectacles, I thought—yellow or 
rose. Some use a magnifying glass: just 
now @ microscope is the rage. Spanker looks 
at everything through a bitter-beer glass; 
but not bitterly. 

“Monsieur Spanker a beaucoup d’ésprit, 
BEAUCOUP !” said a queer, thin, old fellow 
with a white hat, who sat at the same round 
table with us, and addressing himself to me. 

“Shut up, Bensaken !” said Spanker, think~ 
ing it necessary to stop the too palpable 
flattery of his seedy adherent in the white 
hat, “Capital beer, isn’t it?” 

“ Bensaken!” said I, with a start, as the 
grave man smiled grimly. “ What, the famous 
guide, without whom Fortywinks said it was 
impossible to see Granada ?” 

“The very identical,” said Spanker. “Ain’t 
you, Ben?” 

Bensaken had evidently become prime 
minister, guide, counsellor, and friend to 
Spanker, and was laying out a little sort of 
ground plan of half-dollars on the table, for 
his patron to understand clearly what he had 
to pay. All time saved from guiding us 
Bensaken, the old gentleman of Moorish 
extraction, evidently thought gained. 

Bensaken’s manner was highly character- 
istic. He was something between the old 
travelled colonel whom you meet at the clubs, 
and a faithful old,English gamekeeper. His 
dress was too seedy for the colonel; bis hard, 
grave bearing too dignified for the game- 
keeper, His face was the old soldier's; but 
his legs were the legs of common life. This 


|moment he leant forward, astute and saga- 


cious as a Tallyrand to propose some plan of 
baffling the greed of Spanish landlords ; the 
next he ran off, with all the humble servility 
of the odd man at an hotel, to do our meanest 


| desires—hire us horses, or take places for us 


at the bull-ring. “Stunning old fellow Ben,” 
Spanker used to say, when we found him 
sitting at the hotel door, waiting our return 
for some expedition, his commission well 
done, and all we needed anticipated. He 
called us at preternatural hours, before the 
hotel-waiters were up; checked and pruned 
our bills, advised us on purchases, brought 
us cold chickens and melons for our coach 
journeys, filled our wine-flasks, dragged us to 
diligence offices an hour too soon, never 
forgot the salt in a pic-nic parcel, asked a 
mere trifle for his daily services ; and when 
we shook hands with him at parting almost 
shed tears. “The faithfal feudal old buffer,” 
as Spanker exclaimed, watching him till 
his old white hat faded out of sight. I 
would have trusted faithful old Ben with 
untold gold. Compared with guides in 


a Washington Irving’s delightiul Spanish | general—balf wolf, half parrot ; their fathers 
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alligators and their mothers sharks—Ben 
was a perfect Cid, a gentleman, from the 
crown of liis head to the tips of his toes. He 
had only one tongue, had Ben ; and his heart 
was pure and transparent as if it had been 
one flawless crystal. There was no whining 
guide-book cant about Ben. May no nettles 
grow upon his grave, but roses of the pure 
blood! Ben was a man of knightly honour, 
and as like Don Quixote in face and stature 
and bearing as though he had been his twin | 
brother. When I first saw him disentangling | 
with chivalrous eagerness and feudal sub- | 
jection (that proud virtue of days when men 
were not ashamed of rendering superiors 
obedience) the knotty wire of the pale ale 
bottle, with the red pyramid stamped on 
it, I turned quite scarlet, as though you had 
struck me in the face, and thought at last I 
had found the Don, But at that moment 
Spanker cried out, after rummaging his 
pockets : 

“T say, Ben, run and get my betting-book ; | 
I left it on the table in the room where we| 
had our grub—quick !” 

Ben strided off too much like a guide to be | 
the Don, so that bubble went to pieces. 

“T am afraid of Silly Jane,” said Spanker, | 
“and I shall hedge. Wouldn’t you? I asked 
Ben ; but he didn’t like to give an opinion. | 
Besides, would you believe it ? these fellows 
here don’t seem to care about the Gib| 
races, 

“ Now Ben, what have we seen to-day ?” 

Ben being appealed to as the incarnation 
of Spanker’s memory, crossed his legs with- 
out a smile, and began: “ The fish-market—” 

“Ah! I remember the smell of it. Strong 
old place.” 

“Yes (gravely), strong old place. The 
Rivergate, called the Eargate, where the mob, 
at the sixteen hundred and twenty-one 
festival, tore off the ears of some ladies in 
trying to get out their ear-rings ; the Gate of 
the Daggers it used to be called, because 
here the police stuck up the knives they had 
taken away from rogues. Then the Gate of 
the Spoons, and the fruit-market—then 
the oclane on the north side of the Moorish 
plaza, where lived—do I speak correctly ?— 
the archbishop, whose sermons Gil Blas said 
smelt of apoplexy—” 

“ Awful swell book, Gil Blas; many a 
flogging I got at school translating that. 
Well, go on, Ben; we saw so much I’ve 
forgot half.” 

“Ah! you English officers always will see 
so much. Then the Moorish house in the 
covered street by the Bonita fountain, where 
they have just found, in a hole in a wall, a 
key, a Moorish deed, and some coins, that 
must have been concealed in there, when the 
Moors were expelled from the city, by some 
one who expected to return again. Then we 
went to the square where. the Moors had 
their bull-tights and combats of the jerreed.” 

“ Who's he?” 








= 


(Conducted by 


“The jerreed, sare, was the cane javelin 
used by the Moors. 

“O,I see! Is that all? Well, and what 
are we going to do this evening? Mind, no 
more pictures, and no more churches ; for 
will not see them, d’ye hear, Ben?” : 

“This evening, sare, we must go to the 
disused gold-washings in the Darro, and see 
where it joins the Xenil; where at twelve, 
on Saint John’s eve, the pretty ladies all go 
and wash their faces, that they may have 
good complexions for all the year.” 

“The little muffs!” says Spanker, laugh- 
ing. “O the archbishop’s palace we've seen ; 
the pomegranate wood is too far off; and 
bother the Xenil and the Darro, I’ve had 
enough of it. Get those bits of the Moorish 
tiling, Ben, for me, I ordered.” 

“What was that verse of the Sequadilla, 
about the two rivers rushing to meet like 
lovers, Ben ?” 

“T know, 


** *Darro tiene prometido 
El casarse con Xenil’”— 


“O give it us in English !” 
‘¢ *Darro has promised to marry Xenil 
**To marry” should follow ‘*‘ to woo.” 
Her portion will be, so they told it to me, 
The New Square and Zacatin too.’ 


because the Darro in time of rain flows up 
the new square and runs up the Zacatin, 
Well, there is the burial-place of Ferdinand 
and Isabella to see—‘ Small small space for so 
much greatness,’ said Charles the Fifth ; the 
church where Saint Nicholas drove out the 
thieves ; the old Moorish palace of Boabdil’s 
brother, now a charcoal warehouse; the 
Moorish baths, now used by the washer- 
women; then there is the Silversmiths’ 
Street "— 

“There, Ben, that will do; quite enough 
if we do half that. Now for a run once more 
through the Alhambra; and then, Ben, for 
the tilt-yard in Charles the Fifth’s unfinished 
palace, where they fight the young bulls now, 
and where Ben will read us that curious 
account of the tournament in Philip the 
Second’s time that he has dug out and put 
together out of two or three of their old 
historians. This Ben is always reading. It 
seems a shame wasting time, doesn't it, 
Blank? I’m for moving.” 

We were all for moving. Ben began to 
prove to us it would take at least three more 
weeks to see Granada properly. Again we 
brushed our way through the tangled boughs 
of the great republic of fig-trees, pomegra- 
nates, and cypresses, bound with chains of 
vine boughs, in the palace gardens, under the 
castle balconies, where Moorish princesses 
once listened by night, fancying each night- 
ingale in the olive-trees a serenading lover. 
We smoked our weeds in the queen's bath- 
room, under the blue dome starred with 


i white. We got on the old terraces above, 
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A SPECIAL CONVICT. 


and looked down on the city and the ravine 


that serves the red towers for a moat, that 
still Death and the Christian mocked and 
spurred over. We moralised in the great 

all of the Ambassadors, where Spanker 
would take off his boots and put them in the 


(April 23, 1859.) 


glass from his eye, to show that the house 
was going to divide, remarked: “ All I can 
say is, that it was a precious plucky business ; 
but it must have taken a great deal out of 
’em. How could a fellow go on parade next 
morning, I should like to know, after he had 


iche where the Moslem nobles once put| been carrying fourteen stun’ of armour about 
nich g 


their scarlet and yellow papooshes. 
down and sang in the small, dark, window- 


Jess bedrooms; in fact, we rehearsed, as far | his crupper ? 


as time would allow, the old Moorish life. 
At last, we got to the old tilting-ring of 


the unfinished palace of Charles the Fifth, | closing the book. 


and Ben, taking out a greasy copy of the old 
chronicle he had referred to, began to read 
| the story of the King’s Tournament in the 
| April of I quite forget what year. 
The account began with a good deal of 
| military millinery. — eyeglass up, 
| with the usual vacant glittering stare of that 
| optical implement, listens intently. All 
Spain must have been, for months before, 
perfectly alive with carts laden with Eastern 
gold-stuffs, crimson and azure damasks, 
striped brocades, for the decorations of the 
| knights’ pavilions, the housings of their 
horses, and the decorations of their squires 
and varlets. As for the lists, to judge by the 
| chronicler’s sanguine account, they must have 
been “as gay as the Oxford Street windows 
when the spring fashions come out,” said 
Spanker. As for the knights, they must 
| have looked as gorgeous as court-cards set on 
| horseback : for, while the shield of one was 
stamped with red bezants, another was 
spangled from top to toe with golden bees ; 
a third wore on his helmet a black dragon 
with wings outspread ; a fourth was liveried 
| in a suit half red, half blue; and next 
| him rode a Gascon gentleman with a gold 
| weathercock on his helmet, to show that he 
| was a knight-errant bent wherever the wind 
| might blow. Terrible was the stormy shock 
| when these brave men met full-butt in the 
centre of the lists. Then the air was dark- 
ened with splintering lances, broken banners, 
and floating feathers ; sparks flew, like hives 
of fire-flies from every helmet ; shields were 
split ; blazons were erased with blood. Many 
that came singing and scornful, went away 
with bandaged and aching heads. 

It was pleasant sitting there in that ruined 

amphitheatre of chivalry, hearing of the 
| fierce, honest sport of the gentlemen who had 
| hot yet invented that great safety-valve for 
superfluous energy — fox-hunting. Again 
seemed to pour into the circle a sort of 
deified Astley’s troop of plumed steel men, 
| each led by a lady with a golden chain. 
Again we heard the horn’s blast driving in a 
great cavalcade of spears, borne firm and 
evenly, w’h banners roofing over all. As for 
Bensaken, I think he would have gone on 


We lay | tor five hours, had his helmet poked off his 


head twice, and three times been pushed over 
It’s all very well, but I should 
like to see a man do it.” 

“ BUT THESE WERE SPANIARDS,” said Ben, 


A SPECIAL CONVICT. 


Sir Henry Hayes, said my informant (an 
old lady who had been the wife of a govern- 
ment official in New South Wales) was 
what was called in Sydney “a Special.” 
Specials were gentlemen by birth and educa- 
tion, who had been convicted of offences 
which, however heinous in a legal point of 
view, did not involve any particular degree 
of baseness. For instance, Major B., who, 
in a violent fit of passion, stabbed his foot- 
man for accidentally spilling some soup and 
soiling the king’s livery, which the Major 
was then wearing—was a Special: so was 
the old German Baron, of whom I may 
speak to you on another occasion: and so 
were those Irish gentlemen who took a 
prominent part in the rebellion, and escaped 
the fate that awaited Mr. Emmett—Specials, 
All these kinds of criminals, up to the 
departure of General Macquarie, and the 
arrival of Sir Thomas Brisbane, were not 
treated like common thieves and receivers of 
stolen property, but with great consideration. 
If they were not emancipated immediately 
on their arrival, they were suffered to be at 
large, without the formality of a ticket of 
leave. They were, in short, treated rather 
as prisoners of war on their parole, than as 
prisoners of the Crown in a penal settle- 
ment. Grants of land were not given to 
them while they were in actual bondage, but 
they were permitted to locate themselves on 
any unoccupied pieces of land in the vicinity 
of Sydney. The greater number of them 
were well supplied with funds by their 
relations in England, Ireland, or Scotland, 
and erected very comfortable, if not particu- 
larly handsome, abodes, and laid out gardens 
and grounds, General Macquarie went a 
little too far, perhaps. He not only admitted 
them to his table, as soon as they were 
emancipated, but he elevated some of them 
to the magisterial bench.. 

Sir Henry built a pretty little cottage on the 
estate known as Vaucluse, and upon which 
the house of Mr. William Charles Wentworth 
now stands, There is not a lovelier site in 


reading all night the special blazon of each|the known world. Beautifully wooded with 
knight, the beauty of each horse, the peculiar! evergreens, the land covered with every 
excellence of each course of spear-breaking—! description of heath, which is in bloom 

Spanker, rising, and taking the Gorgon nearly all the year round; a lovely bay of 
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semicircular shape, and forming one of the | the old lady’s reply. I told you that I only 
inlets of the magnificent harbour of Port|saw Sir Henry twice, she continued, Qp 
Jackson spread out before the lawn, its dark | the first occasion he called at our house, im a 
blue waters laving the milk-white sand, some | state of great nervous excitement. After 
black rocks in the distance (known as “the| being introduced to me, and speaking for, 
Bottle and Glass”) standing out sufficiently | while on various subjects, he thus addressed 
far to cause the spray to beat continually! my husband ;: “ My dear Major, for the last 
over them, the north shore plainly visible| eleven days I have suffered agonies of mind, 
across the broad expanse of water,—travel |and have been praying, from early dawn to 
where you will the eye will not rest upon | dusky night, almost without intermission, to 
any spot more favoured by Nature than that|my favourite saint, Saint Patrick. But he | 
exquisite valley which was called Vaucluse, | seems to take no more notice of me, nor of my’ } 
in consequence of its resemblance in one or | prayers, than if I were some wretched thief 
two respects to the Vallis Clausus where |imaroad-gang, with manacles on my leg, and 
Petrarch, in the words of Lord Byron, a stone-breaking hammer in my hand,” 
“What isthe matter, that you require the 
laid of Saint Patrick 1” said my husband, 
To put his crime out of the question, Sir} “The matter!” replied Sir Henry. “You 
Heury was a man of very great taste, aud/are aware, perhaps, that that part of the 
an Irish gentleman of the old school. |country where I live literally swarms with 
“What was his crime!” I asked, in my| Venomous serpents: there are black snakeg | 
then ignorance of this colonial celebrity. | brown snakes, grey suakes, yellow snakes, | 
“He carried off by foree and violence a|diamond snakes, carpet snakes—in short, 
young lady with whom he was passionately | every species of snake in the known world. | 
in love, and who had several times refused | Now, so long as they confined themselves to | 
his offers of marriage. The penalty of the} the lawn and the garden, I did not so much | 
offenee was transportation for life. Lam not|mind. It was bad enough to have them | 
quite sure that he was not, in the first in- there, but, with caution, I could avoid them, 
stance, sentenced to be hanged. My husband,| ‘The brutes, however, have lately taken to | 
in common with many officers, was partial to| invade the house. We have killed them in 
Hayes ; who could be very witty and amusing, | the verandah, and in every room, including 
and who, whatever may have been his habits| the kitchen. Now, it was in consequence of | 
in early life, led a most temperate and this, that I addressed my prayers to Saint 
exemplary life in the colony of New South| Patrick; and suggested that he might 
Wales. He was surrounded by every comfort | whisper to them to go into other people's 
that money could purchase, and he was| houses, and not mine, in order to gratify 
always glad to see persons of whom he was; their curiosity concerning the habits of 
in the habit of speaking as “those of my own|civilised man: but to no purpose. Last 
order.” The only defect in his manner was, | night I found a gentleman, six feet long, and 
that his air was somewhat too patronising. (as black as a coul, coiled up on my white 
That Hayes was perfectly mad on the|counterpane; and another of the same 
crime that led to his banishment, there could | dimensions underneath the bed. However, 
not be the slightest question ; but upon all|/1 am determined they shall not banish me 
other points no one could be more rational.|from that abode, but that I will banish 
That his statements with reference to his| them ; or, at all events, keep them at a proper 
ease were untrue, no one who read the report.| distance—say a distance of at least fifty yards 
of his trial could doubt for a single moment ;|from any part of the house. And what I 
butthat Hayes himself believed hisown version | want you to do, my dear Major, is to render 
to be the correct one, was equally certain. I|me some assistance in the matter.” 
never saw Sir Henry but twice, and I must} “What do you propose doing ?” my hur 
do him the justice to say, that, on neither | band inquired. 
oceasion, did he spenk of his case. He was| “You know perfectly well, my excellent | 
by far too well-bred to think of making the| friend,” continued Sir Henry, “ that Saint | 
faintest allusion to it. By the way, he did| Patrick so managed matters that no snake | 
once say in my presenee, on the occasion of| could ever live on or near Irish soil, The 
his killing a fly with the handle of a carving-|.very smell of it is more than enough for 
fork, “That’s how I should like to crush|them. It will be a matter of time and of 
John Philpot Curran ;” but upon my hus-| money ; but to carry out my project J am 
band remarking to him, “My wife never| most firmly resolved.” 
heard of that person, Hayes ;” Sir Henry| “What do you propose doing? and bow 
made me a very low bow, begged me a can I aid you?” said the Major. 
million pardons, and instantly changed the) “Hark ye!” returned Sir Henry. “I 
theme. intend to import to this country about five 
“Why was he so inveterate with regard hundred tons of genuine Irish bog, which 
to Mr. Curran ?” I inquired. shall be dug from the estate of a frieud of 
“Tt was Mr. Curran, my husband told mine. It shall come out in large biscuit 
me, who prosecuted Sir Henry Hayes, was barrels. I shall then have a trench dug 


With his melodious tears gave himself to fame. 
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round my premises, six feet wide and two | or two of the men asked for a small quantity 


feet deep; and this trench the Irish earth 
ghall fill.” 
| “And do you really believe that Austra- 
‘lian snakes will be kept away by your Irish 
| soil, Sir Henry ?” said the Major. 
| “Believe? Of course, I do! I am quite 
| gertain of it,” responded Hayes. “This very 
| day I have written to my friend in Ireland, 
| and told him to employ an agent to carry out 
my wishes, and have the bog-earth taken 
down to Cork for shipment. Now, the 
| favour I have to ask of you is this: to write, 
| in your official capacity, a letter to my agent, 
| which I will enclose to him—such a letter as 
| will lead the captains and doctors of the 
ships that touch at Cork, to fill up the com- 
i plement of convicts for these shores, to sup- 
| pose that the soil is for government, and 
| required for botanical purposes ; and further 
I want you to allow it to be consigned to 
yourself or the colonial secretary. Each ship 
might remove a quantity of its stone ballast 
and put the casks of bog in its stead. By 
| these means I should get it all the quicker.” 
“My husband endeavoured to laugh Sir 
} Henry out of his idea; but in vain. He 
| was firm, and said : 
| “Tf you won’t assist me, I must instruct 
| them to charter a ship for the especial pur- 
| pose, and that would cost a very serious sum 
of money.” 
| My husband, of course, could not think 
of acting in the matter without previously 
} obtaining the consent of the Governor, who 
was so amused at the superstitious character 
| of Hayes’s enterprise, that his Excellency 
; eaused the required letter to be written, and 
} handed to him. 

About a year afterwards, the first instal- 
| ment of the soil arrived—some forty barrels— 
| and was. conveyed from Sydney to Vaucluse 
| @ distance of six miles) by water; and 
| within the next year the entire quantity had 
| tached its destination. The trench, in the 
| Meantime, had been dug, and all was now 
| teady for “ circumventing,” as Sir Henry ex- 

pressed it, “the premises and the vipers at 
oe blow.” 
My husband and myself and a large | 
oy of ladies and gentlemen went down to 

aucluse in the government barges to wit-/ 
fess the operation of filling in the trench. 
The superintendent of convicts—a country-! 
man of Hayes, and who believed as implicitly | 
as Hayes himself did in the virtue of Irish 
soil with regard to vipers—lent Sir Henry 
barrows and shovels and a gang consisting of 
seventy-five men—all of them Lrishmen—in 
order to complete the work as rapiily as 
possible. Sir Henry, in person, superintended, | 
and was alternately pathetic and jocular. 

me of his running commentaries on Saint 
Patrick and his wonderful powers, and some 
Matches of song that he sang in honour of 
the saint, convulsed with laughter all those 
Who stood around him. The work over, one 
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of the sacred earth, and Sir Henry said ; 

“ Well, take it and welcome ; but I would 
rather have given you its weight in gold.” 

Strange to say, from that time forward, Sir 
Henry Hayes was not visited by snakes, They 
did not vacate the grounds im the vicinity of 
Vaucluse, but none were ever seen within 
the magic circle formed of the Irish earth. 
Whether the charm is worn out, and whether 
the Wentworths are invaded as was Sir 
Henry, I know not. But this I know, that 
Captain Piper, who held the appointment of 
naval officer in the colony, to whom Vau- 
cluse was subsequently granted, and from 
whom Mr, Wentworth purchased it, assured 
me that, during the many years he lived there 
with his family, no venomous reptile had 
ever been killed or observed within Hayes’s 
enclosures, notwithstanding they were plen- 
tiful enough beyond it, 


I wish the reader to understand that I 
have simply related the above story as it 
was told to me, and that I deo not offer any 
opinion as to the efficaey or otherwise of 
Irish soil in keeping away Australian snakes 
from any spot upon which it may be placed. 


After a pause, the old lady resumed : 

I ought to have mentioned that it was on 
the seventeenth of March, Saint Patrick’s 
Day, that this curious ceremony was per- 
formed, and that at its conclusion, at half- 
past four in the afternoon, we dined with 
Sir Henry in a large tent formed of the old 
sails of a ship, which were lent to him for 
the occasion by the captain of the vessel then 
lying in the harbour. Sir Henry was in ex- 
cellent spirits, and, when the evening closed 
in, he sang several Irish melodies with great 
sweetness and pathos. To every one present 
he made himself extremely agreeable, and, on 
the whole, I never spent a happier day in my 
life, albeit I was the guest of a Special convict. 


MY VISION. 


I nEArpD the voice of Ages 
Low whisper through the gloom : 
The haunted tones that chill 
When the restless heart is still 
’Neath the shadow of the tomb. 
It whisper’d with its icy breath— 
‘* Maiden, why shrink from Death ?” 


I answer’d, I am young and fair ; 
I had a sister, too, 
And, to our souls, life was a path 
Whereon bright flowers grew. 
She died. I had but one—no more. 
My dresim of flowers is o’er ! 


My soul was glad, ere that dim shade 
Pass'd twixt the sun and me, 
I said ; there’s darkness o’er the land, 
And gloom upon the sea, 
Whisper again, thou icy breath, 
And tell me, was it Love, or Death ? 
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I heard the voice of Ages, 
I heard it through the gloom ; 
It bade me follow, follow on 
To the lonely empty tomb. 
It whisper’d with its icy breath, 
**Maiden, what gain hath Death ?” 


And then I saw, or thought I saw, 
The heavens open wide ; 
My sister crown’d with asphodels, 
An angel-form beside. 
I heard her whisper, ‘‘ Would that she 
Might soon fly hitherward with thee !” 


And now I see with holier eyes 
The landscape of my dream, 
All peopled through with angels 
Of calm and lowly mien ; 
And when my soul is still, it saith, 
‘* Maiden, why long for death ¢” 


FROM FIRST TO LAST. 


IN TEN CHAPTERS. CHAPTER THE THIRD. 
Tur Unwins lived in one of those con- 


tracted domiciles, long lines and terraces of 


which now radiate from the nucleus of every 
town in England. Three feet deep of parched 
and dusty garden divided the parlour from 
the road ; there was a kitchen behind, and 


three chambers over. The smallest of these | 
was Valentine’s bedroom and studio in one ;} 


there he ground colours, smeared canvas or 
a plank of wainscot; there he dreamed 
dreams and saw visions, and sonnetised on 
Rosamund Wilton’s beauty. 

In all Burnham there breathed not a 
happier soul than this pale lanky boy, with 
his wrists out of his jacket and ‘his trousers 
creeping ambitiously higher and higher until 
they got above his boot-tops. To be poor, so 
long as one is not absolutely hungry, seems 
to have no more effect on some people than 
rain has on a duck’s back. A Selisdons 
would not have bribed Valentine Unwin 
away from his pencil and his fancies ; after 
seeing the beautiful Abbey and the glorious 
Murillo, he went and shut himself up in his 
closet of a room, and was happier, I daresay, 
in the kingdom of his own mind than any 
crowned and anointed monarch. 

Mary got the tea ready—they had no ser- 
vaut, only a charwoman once a week to clean 
the house—and when her father came in 


from the school, fagged and rather cross, as it | 


is oe to disappointed men to be, she 
called to her brother to come down; but 
Valentine replied that he was busy just then, 
and could not; so the father and daughter 
took their evening meal together, and then 
Mary carried a cup of tea and a plate of 
thick bread and butter up-stairs, and stood 
over the pride of her heart until he chose to 
partake of them. 

Mary Unwin also was happy in her way ; 
she was living for a purpose and with an 
object in view. Her love for Valentine was 
an enthusiasm, an absolute negation of self 
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| for his sake. Ah! many and many a time 
in later days, when the battle of life was at 
the hottest, did her hand, faithful and tender, 
wipe the dews of pain and weariness from 
his face, and her heart, stedfast and courage. 
ous, support and urge him on until the 
victory was worthily won. She was now 
labouring diligently in every interval of her 
home duties, to perfect herself in the art of 
drawing upon stone; for the brother and 
sister had a plan of living together in London, 
and she intended to make her lithography 
available for their mutual support during the 
years of preparatory study, which must be 
passed through before he could be expected 
to achieve any success in painting ; so she 
also was happy in a vision that the future 
was to fulfil. Nothing pleased her better 
now than being able to lock up the house as 
she had done that afternoon, and go off to 
the school with Valentine and her father; 
but that was not always practicable, so she 
had a stone at home, and was always at work 
| upon it when any one else might have sup- 
posed that she would desire a rest. 

As she stood behind her brother, holding 
the cup and plate until it should please him 
to take it, her plain face was instinct with 
goodness and devotion. Valentine accepted 
all her assiduities, not ungratefully and not 
even thoughtlessly, but quite as a matter 
of course—much as children receive their 
mother’s love, without seeming to think that 
any particular return is needed. She was 
ten years his elder, and the care of him had 
devolved upon her ever since he was born— 
for his mother died in bringing him into the 
world, 

“O, Mary, are you there—is that my tea!” 
he asked, absently, continuing to sketch at 
an indistinct outline on a fresh sheet of 
paper. Mary said, “ Yes,” and stood pale 
out of sight behind him, watching his hand. 
Its strokes seemed to her weak and unskilled 
as yet; but there was the freedom that pro- 
mised by-and-by to render with truth and 
energy the beautiful conceptions of a poet 
mind. Indifferent persons might have dis- 
cerned nothing in Valentine Unwin’s face if 
they had looked at it for a week, or they 
might have said, that he was only a plain 
and awkward boy; but Mary’s loving eyes 
saw genius in the pale lineaments, and the 
fire of enthusiasm which is its breath of life, 
kindling in his grey deep-set eyes. 

The walls of his room and hers were covered 
with continually changing efforts of his power; 
for besides the divine gift of genius, he had 
the homely qualities of industry and perse- 
verance, and that virtue of patience which 
can behold in the germ of to-day the glorious 
flower it will mature into, and can wait aud 
watch for its expanding. What the dews 
and suns of spring are to the swelling buds, 
Mary’s never-failing love was to him in his 
upward way. Rosamund Wilton in her gay 
‘luxurious home, with her newly returne 
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lover by her side, was not more blessed than] to anybody but her. “But what an angel- 


Valentine in that narrow room, munching 
thick bread and butter before his easel, with 
Mary watching him. 
“What a e hers is! How Murillo 
would have painted her!” said the lad, with 

a sigh, as he leaned back in his chair and 

contemplated what even Mary feli to be a 

yery abortive sketch of her features, There 

was no need to mention the magic name. 

Whenever Valentine spoke of her, Mary knew 

he meant Rosamund Wilton. “She had the 

lorious complexion of the painting, and dark 

Fine eyes, not a common union, but the 

rfection of beauty. I say, Mary, what a 
ivine Magdalen she would make, with all 
| that singular hair loose! I should like to 
have the chance of taking her portrait.” 
Poor, infatuated Valentine! that face was 
to be the inspiration of every beautiful 
thought he ever drew ; that face the key- 
| note by which he struck the chords of fame ! 
Mary was not jealous that he should give 
twenty thoughts to Rosamund, for one he 
gave to her ; she had a practical as well as 
an instinctive knowledge that mothers and 
sisters never, or very rarely, are to brothers 
and sons, what brothers and sons are to 
them. 

“And you thought that strange gentleman 
was a lover ; what made you think so, Mary? 
You women are very sharp,” Valentine said 
presently, neglecting his tea and returning 
to his sketch. “He is ever so much older 
than she is, and has lost an arm besides.” 

“What does that matter? Do you think 
I should like you any the less if you lost 
both arms? Come Val, drink this and eat 
some more bread. Are you going to the 
school with my father to-night ?” 

“Yes. Did you ever notice the beautiful 
line from her, ear to her shoulder? I won- 

der whether I can draw it.” 
| Valentine spent a few minutes trying to 
accomplish the impossible, then cast down 
his pencil, and males himself in earnest to 
his meal. The lad showed a wholesome 
appetite and keen according to his time of 
| life, which testified that he v :s taking his first 
attack of heart-disease very favourably. 
Mary quite enjoyed seeing him eat so vigor- 
ously, and smiled—her smile was very im- 
6 to her face, it was like sunshine to a 

vel uninteresting landscape. 

“What is the matter? What is pleasing 

ou so much ?” Valentine asked, regarding 
er cheerfully. 

“I don’t think you will pine for love, Val,” 
was the reply. “You like to look at Miss 
Wilton; but you don’t sicken and refuse 
your food when a successful worshipper 
appears on the scene. You do not rail at 

ir Everard, or long to extinguish him, like a 
lover in a book.” 

“I could never marry her, Mary; now 
tould I?” said the lad, with a solemnity that 
Would have been nothing short of ludicrous 








face she has! Since I have been accustomed 
to see her, I have grown in mental stature ; 
a perfectly beautiful woman is a grand reve- 
lation, There, Mary, I won't talk any more 
nonsense! I hope she will be very happy ; 
but, as I live, she is my first love and will 
be my last !” 

Valentine drank off the remainder of his 
tea with an air, and returned the cup to his 
sister, who then went down-stairs. But, 
being left alone, the lad’s mood changed. He 
leaned down, with his elbows on his knees 
and his head between his hands, thinking 
gloomily. A queer medley of feelings run 
riot in most very young hearts; but 
Valentine’s was a good heart—generous, 
honest, almost religious, Rosamund Wilton 
had been to him as much an ideal as his 
beautiful art; and he could still adore her 
afar off, though the stranger might appro- 
priate her to himself as his wife. Still he 
could think of her as the chiefest’ amongst 
women, as the rose is amongst flowers. Yet, 
when his father summoned him at seven 
o'clock to accompany him to the school, and 
he passed Mary in the door-way of the 
parlour, she thought his eyes looked red and 
burning, as if they had paid a libation of 
tears to some secret pain. Sometimes we 
will be very heroic, and try to cheat qurselves 
into the belief that we are not so very much 
disappointed after all, by the loss that is 
cutting our hearts in twain. Perhaps 
Valentine had been striving to deal thus 
untruly, with himself, 


CHAPTER THE FOURTH. 


RosaMUND was innocent as a child in 
all intention of what she did; but, having 
taken a fancy to the Unwins, she would have 
them come to the Abbey again and again: 
Mary to enjoy the summer beauty of the 
gardens, and Valentine to paint her por- 
trait. This was a dangerous ordeal for an 
imaginative mind like poor Val’s. He drank 
in a subtle inspiration from her looks, words, 
gestures; she treated him with a rather 
peremptory familiarity ; called him by his 
Christian name ; gave him flowers, lent him 
books, and said once, she wished she had such 
a brother. As for thinking that the young 
enthusiast might repay her kindness wit 
love, she would as soon have suspected the 
mendicant in the street of lifting his eyes to 
her. 

Sir Everard probably saw more clearly 
than she did, what might happen; for his 
demeanour to Valentine, though kind, was 
stiff and stately ; for which the lad liked him 
little, as it may be supposed. Mention has 
been made of the portrait that he was paint- 
ing of her—a business which brought them 
frequently into proximity; for Valentine 
was a painstaking, and by no means, in this 
instance, a rapid workman. He had his 
easel in the picture gallery, and there she sat. 
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to him. Sir Everard watched the progress | loved not to give pain, and she tried to gay 
of the picture with lofty indulgence ; of| something to him ; but the red had flashed 
course, he knew that it was bad, but it/ into his face, and the tears into his eyes like 
delighted Rosamund and Auut Carry, so he|a child’s. He turned away abruptly, and 
could not object. But such blue, blue eyes,| took up his cap to depart. Aunt Carry’s 
such carmine cheeks, were surely never seen |fassy delight, all unsuspicious and sin 
anywhere but on a very juvenile canvas,| minded, covered the little awkwardness, and 
Dawdle over it as he would, it was finished| allowed him time to recover himself, He 
at last, and fixed im a gorgeous gilt frame.| then said, “Good morning!” and left the 
Then, and not till then, did Rosamund | gallery. 

perceive what a sublime caricature of herself; Stung to the quick, burning with mortified 
it presented. Sir Everard and Aunt Carry| pride and love, he marched home and shut 
went ceremoniously to give their opinion as| himself in his room to hide his woes. M 

it stood on its easel—an accomplished work. | gained admittance by-and-by, and then, as the 
Valentine was standing beside it, looking | happy salutary fashion of the youthful heart 
down upon the face with that shy tenderness) is, he made full confession to her, and 
of expression with which youth contemplates | received comfort appropriate to his frame of 








its first creation ; he saw more, much more, 
of course, than there was to see ; in fact, he 
did not see the picture as it was at all, but 
merely his own idealised vision of its original. 
Rosanund, overflowing with a sly amuse- 
ment, led her aunt upto it by the hand ; and, 
performing a mocking reverence, said ; 

“Let me present you, Aunt Carry, to her 
rosy-cheeked majesty, the queen of the 
milk maids.” 

“I'm sure, my dear, it is a very beantifal 
picture, and does Mr. Unwin great credit,” 
says Aunt Carry, putting up her glass. 

Valengine had felt Rosamund’s satire ; but, 
except a slight convulsion of his upper lip, 
no sign of pain escaped him. Sir Everard 
saw it, however; and, liking the lad’s self- 
command, he praised the work where he 
honestly could in a quiet judicious way, 
which consoled the artist, if not the boy. 

“The drawing is good and free; the 
colour will tone down in time. Mr. Unwin, 
I never saw a picture by a hand so unprac- 
tised, equally, or nearly as good. There is 
nothing meretricious m the style: nothing. I 
shall wait for your mellowing and maturing, 
and then you shall try the same subject 
again for me.” 

“T shall take Mr. Unwin to my room to 


consult as to the best light for hanging it,” | 


said Aunt Carry, who, without any pretence, 
admired the picture extremely. 
give me a few minutes ?” 

Valentine accompanied her gladly, and the 
lovers were left alone. 

“Tt is very wooden, Everard. I wish I 
had not ket him do it, poor fellow!” said 
Rosamund, 

“T assure you, Rose, it is a very respectable 
production for the lad at his years. If he 
can paint like that now, he will ripen into 


one of the best painters by-and-by,” Sir) 


Everard replied. 
“TI will have it pat out of sight to-day.” 
As Rosamund was uttering these words, 
Valentine and Aunt Carry re-entered. He 


heard them, and understood at once all they | 


meant. He would have been more than 
mortal if he had not. betrayed that he heard 


them. Rosamund had a good heart, which | 


“Will you | 


mind, 


CHAPTER THE FIFTH. 


Towarps eleven o'clock one sunshin 
morning a continuous stream of people, wi 
a vast: disproportion of ladies, was passing by 
| the door of old Wisp’s oil and colour shop on 

their way to the parish church of Burnhom, 
|That their purposes were not devotional 
|might be safely inferred from the general 
air of liveliness and enjoyment that prevailed 
amongst them, and the rapid and careless 
toilettes,—British ladies generally worship in 
| chosen raiment. Old Wisp’s wife, a genial, 
| gossiping, redundant person stood in the 
doorway with her bonnet in her hand, 
and evidently meditated following the herd 
by-and-by ; meantime she commanicated her 
observations on the people to old Wisp and 
| Valentine Unwin who were sitting im the 
shop, the latter with his back to the window 
and the street, vainly trying to affeet indiffer- 
ence to the great event that was to happen 
that day. 

“You are dull this morning, Mr. Valentine, 
arn’t you well?” asked the matron, “A 
wedding always livens me up.” 

Old Wisp sighed, and coll ee was not in 
want of any spur to her vivacity under 
ovdinary circumstances, and Valentine, with 
a sickly smile on his sallow, young face, 
replied, that weddings cheered everybody's 
spirits ; unless, perhaps, it were the bereaved 
relatives and friends of the bride. His 
remarks had such a dreary moral tone that 
Mrs. Wisp, ordinarily the best-tempered 
woman in the world, was provoked : ) 

“Law! Mr. Valentine, one might think 
Miss Wilton was going to be buried instead 
of married to hear you talk. I advise you to 
put on your cap and just come away to church 
like the rest of us!” 

“I hope he knows better!” growled old 
Wisp ; “weddings always make fools of 
women.” 

“You are right enough there, Joe, so they 
do! ‘specially their own!” retorted his 
‘wife. “There they go—down Bongate! 

Vulentine Unwin turned white and sick a8 
he got up and looked out at the doorway 
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to see the rapid cavalcade pass along the end 
of the street. Mrs. Wisp had disappeared 
amongst the throng, and perhaps, that gave 
her husband courage to be inconsistent ; for, 
as the last carriage whirled by, he said: 
“Let’s goand peep at the church; a wed- 
| ding’s a pretty sight!” 

Valentine longed to do it, so he was easy 
to be persuaded ; and, leaving the shop to 
take care of itself, they started off in all haste. 
| There was a great crowd about the church- 
door, but Valentine was now so vehemently 
agitated that he pushed his way in amongst 
| them. Having effected an entrance, he 
| worked himself into a position whence he 
| gould see every member of the wedding-party 
dearly. The ceremony was just commencing ; 
but, frow first to last he heard never a word 
| of it, for the violent singing in his ears, and 
the throbbing of every nerve and vein in his 
body ; his face was flushed; his eyes wild, 
—he scarcely knew what he did; certainly, 
he did not know how he looked, and what 
notice he was attracting, or he would not 
have been there. The last thing he saw with 
the eyes of recognition, was Rosamund issuing 
| from the vestry on Sir Everard’s arm. She 
looked quite happy; bright and smiling under 
her maiden coronal of flowers; but there was 
| higher expression in her face as if her wild, 
| gitlish spirits had made pause to reflect on 
this culminating day of her life. 

When the lad got home, he went up-stairs 
holding by the banisters ; there was a racking 
: = in his head, a fever-heat burning all over 

im. And when Mary summoned him to 
dinner, though he came, not a single mouthful 
could he swallow. Mary looked at him with 
pitying dismay, and Tom Unwin with sur- 


prise. 

“What ails Val that he has lost ‘his appe- 
tite 7” said he, regarding him anxiously. “ I 
hope you are not going to have this horrid 
fever that is stirring in Burnham. Make him 
| some tea, and let him get to bed, Mary.” 
| But Valentine would sit up in his painting- 
room and paint—such phantasmagoria ! such 
wild, ridiculous faees, like the dreams of a 
delirious person! In fact, the lad was deli- 
tious, or tending fast that way. Mary came 
up and sat with him when her household 
tasks were finished, but he would not talk. A 

silent hour passed between them, and 
then she, thinking to comfort him im the 
usual way, began to speak of Rosamund. He 


turned round and stared at her wildly for a| 


minute, and then burst into a sudden passion 
of tears, Mary was terrified, but he flung 
himself down on his knees with his head in 
her lap and wept like a woman in spite of all 
rconsolations. Probably this fit of emotion 
Femoved the pressure from the brain, and 
faved him from something worse, for when 
his sobs ceased through simple exhaustion, 
was more like himself again; but for 
Weeks a slow fever hung about his frame, 
Wearing him to a shadow. There was evena 
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time when Mary thought he would die, but 
the elasticity of youth triumphed and bore 
him through,—a good deal wasted and worn, 
but ultimately none the worse, mentally or 
morally, for the pathetic end of his first love’s 
dream, 


CHAPTER THE SIXTH, 


SEVEN years have elapsed since the mar- 
riage of Sir Everard and Lady Maxwell, and 
the end of them finds Valentine Unwin and 
his sister located in a dingy set of rooms which 
they have furnished themselves on the third | 
story of a house in Newman Street. There are 
many other people under the same roof, all | 
more or less noisy, irregular, and slovenly ; 
it is a queer place for Mary, with her orderly 
tastes and habits, to be in ; but she would live 
anywhere with Valentine, who says this is 
the artists’ quarter, and for that reason 
prefers it to any other. The stairs are 
covered, not with carpet, but with a narrow 
strip of sheet-lead ; the doorway is always 
wide open, being in possession of perpetual 
parties of juvenile street-brigands, and on the 
ground-floor is a shop with a collection of 
images, tazze, picture-frames and other such 
commodities for which there does not appear 
to be a very brisk sale. Young men singing 
spasmodic chants up the stairs very late at 
night, or rather very early in the morning, 
used once greatly to alarm Mary, who had a 
reasonable dread of fire and of tipsy candles 
going to bed, but she took little heed of them 
now—she was wearing into the new life with 
that ease and perfectness which is the pecu- 
liar attribute of self-denying women, 

Tom Unwin had been taken from an un- 
appreciating world four years before, and 
then the two children gathered together the 
little he had to leave them and removed to 
London, 

It is a supererogatory piece of information to 
say that they were poor—of course, they were 
poor—but they were a happy pair notwith- 
standing. Mary’s stone-drawing kept the 
wolf from the door; she knew every turn 
and double of the science of domestic economy, 
and practised them with the art of a house- 
hold Machiavel. 

Valentine had his three meals a-day and 
neat clothing; Mary—but then it did not 
matter how she was dressed—she was so 
very plain. But, plain or not, Mary was a 
great, favourite with the young fellows who 
eame up the leaded staircase to her brother’s 
painting-room. She was full of wise and 
witty talk, and good sense too; she 
had given up being nervously shy, and 
made tea for visitors, by chance, with a smil- 
ing face, which lost half its ugliness during 
the process. There was one enthusiast who 
suid she had handsome eyes, and that if she 
were only a little fatter, she would be better 
| looking than half the women he knew. 
| Valentine had not done great things as yet; 

he was young and obscure, but he was diligent, 
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patient, and hopeful — nay, confident of} break ; of that strong fibre which pressure 
ultimate success, though it might be preceded | stretches, but cannot rend. Amongst a thou- 


by many a struggle, many a disappointment 
and anxiety. Perhaps it was the consci- 
ousness of the growing and ripening power 
within him that kept him cheerful and happy. 
—Mary thought so. 

While the chill March 
sweeping the London streets—while snow- 
drops and timid violets were opening in the 
grass under sunny country hedgerows, Val- 
entine was cooped up in his painting-room 
working with honest fervour at a picture 
which he hoped to see on the walls of the 
Academy. Mary watched his conception grow 
out upon the canvas, day by day until she 
discerned in the sweet face an idealised 
reminiscence of Rosamund Wilton—poor Val’s 
first love. He had had no other love since 
then to efface the vivid beauty of that dream, 
and her face and form were still his perfect 
incarnation of womanly loveliness. His picture 
was a Sybil, a glorious inspired countenance, 


east-wind was| 





sand it would be hard to find ten men with 
greater elements of success in them, than lay 
hid under the quiet exterior of Valentine 
Unwin. Mary knew and felt this; and 
under the burden which rested mainly on 
her patient shoulders, it upheld her mightily, | 
It was pleasantly curious to see the pair 
at work in their mutual studio ; Mary, | 
spectacled and stern, bending over her stone, 
with fine elaborate touch, stroke by stroke 
shading up a cloud to the required blackness, | 
or sometimes sketching a vignette for a song, | 
—a rather favourite task of hers, because it , 
called out what little invention she possessed, 
A poetical interpretation had been put, now 
and then, on Mary’s music vignettes, for | 
which the publishers would sometimes give 
her a couple of guineas; but her most con- | 
stant work was fovieg those broad flat tints 
on which we first saw her toiling at at the 
Burnham School of Design. Valentine stood 





lofty and pure in expression, as if her soul|at his easel, idle sometimes, but not often, 
were communing with gods. It wasa finer! When he was in a slow humour, his great 
picture than Valentine knew; the hand now| work, the Sybil, reposed, and he sketched 
was beginning to obey the heart; the pencil| children’s heads from the family of the | 
to work out faithfully, what the spirit con-} woman who lived in the basement and looked | 
ceived. Mary looked forward eagerly to the| after the lodgers. People are attracted bya | 


coming day when his genius should be| 


acknowledged, and they should be no longer 


poor—when they should no more need to| 


economise every penny, to live sparely and 
dress meanly. But I will not expose poor 


Mary’s thrift in her early toilsome days, she | 


never exposed it, and why should her 
biographer do it for her ? 

Valentine was no longer the plain-looking 
individual he had been once; but as little 
could he lay claim to that, to me, objection- 
able praise of being “a handsome man.” He 
had an olive face, thin and clear in feature, 
dark grey deep-set eyes, and black hair, 
rather long and waved. A small moustache 
shaded his mouth, and a peaked beard orna- 
mented his chin: as it had never known the 
razor, it was fine and glossy, and consequently 
an object of vain emulation amongst his 
fellow artists. Mary used to tease him some- 
times, and tell him that he had a personal 
vanity in his hirsute glories, but she did not 
believe what she said. There never was a 
man of simpler and more guileless temper 
than he was; a’child could have taken him 
in—yes, and often did, by a pitiful tale of 
fever or father’s leg, beguiling pence from his 
unsuspicious pocket. He looked older than 
his years, from his grave, absorbed air ; but 
under all his gravity there was a vein of 
humour, true and genial. If Fate meant to 
have many more campaigns with him before 
letting him pass through the gates of worldly 
success, she could scarcely have met with 
any man who would bear her assaults with 
better temper, or repulse them with higher 
mettle. He was made of that finely wrought 
stuff which will bend and rebound, but never 


pretty drawing of a child, who could not | 
appreciate high art, and Valentine had sold 
several groups of Gipsy Girls, Peasant Boys, 
and Angels, all renderings of the Bilton 
family, who happened, fortunately, to be very 
good-looking. Once he took Mary as a for- 
tune-teller ; the likeness was inimitable, but | 
nobody had a fancy to her, and she still 
remained in her pictorial cloak and hood, 
leaned up against the study wall, with her face 
towards it, unsold, and unlikely to be sold, 
unless a windfall of good fortune happened 
to that young enthusiast, who said she had 
handsome eyes. But when he was in his best 
moods, then he laboured on his Sybil, and so 
it came to pass that, out of his patience she 
grew slowly into perfection; every touch 
was a touch of love, for Valentine was a 
true artist, and gave his whole energy of soul 
and spirit to the accomplishment of his 
work! There was not a careless stroke, not 
an unmeaning stroke in the whole ; he might 
hereafter paint with greater fluency, but 
never with more fervour, never with more 
faithfulness, 


CHAPTER THE SEVENTH. 

“Dryner is ready, Val!” Val paid no heed 
to the thrice-repeated announcement: he 
was regarding his picture with that pleasant 
enthusiasm which comes over the true artist 
when he forgets himself in his art, and feels 
that he has done a piece of true and honest 
work, Mary came behind him, and admired 
over his shoulder. The great picture was 
finished, and it was beautiful indeed—beauti- 
ful enough to satisfy even her who would not 
have him ever fall short of the best ; her 
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raise was not very lofty in sound, but Valen- | 


tine knew its value, “It will do!” said she, 
emphatically. “Go on and conquer, my 
brother !” 

He turned about and gave her a kiss, 
| exclaiming gaily, but without a trace of 
' eonceit, “I think it w7ll do, Mary !” 
| And then the pair, in the highest good- 
humour, betook themselves to the little 
round table in the corner, and ate their 
dinner silently, the Sybil watching them with 
inspired eyes, which did not look much as if 
they were meant to contemplate such a 
homely scene. 

I know not whether it was a picture that 
would please generally, It was a single 
| figure, without any theatrical accessories or 
| startling effects. The eye settled at once 
| upon the face, and lingered there with a 


loving sense of beholding a beauty that 


satisfied heart and soul fully. It was woman, 


and it was goddess; it was purity and| 


strength; it was earth and heaven com-| 
| bined. The idea had been distinctly con-| 
ceived, and executed faithfully. The flesh 


tints were pure, warm, and rich as if life-| 


| blood glowed through the face; the lips| 
| breathed ; the hair floated abroad as if air'| 
_ stirred in it. The manipulation of every, the 
minutest, part was exquisitely delicate and 
| expressive. The white drapery that covered, 
without concealing, the swelling outlines of 
throat and bosom, was painted with as tender 


and thoughtful a care as the soft bloom of 
the cheek, or the dewy brilliancy of the eye ; 
the clasp of the girdle gleamed like jewels 
| warely set, and the golden armlets bound the 
| supple arms as if they were raised from the 
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fellow who is likely to cut them out, that. 
they'll never let you in.” 

“Nonsense!” cried Mary, good-humouredly. 
“You youngsters have too high a conceit of 
yourselves ; to talk of any of you cutting 
out the old names! Make names for your- 
selves, and let other people’s abide in good 
odour !” 

Mr. Sharpe put up his eyebrows at this 
little tirade, and told Mary she did not know 
the potty feelings rife in the world. 

“Val and I will not listen to croakers !” 
retorted she. “You will learn to think 
better of human nature every day longer 
|that you live: I do. Val’s picture will 
make him no enemies, and no rivals, I’m 
sure |” 

“I wish it may not, and that it may be 
|accepted and well hung; but look how I 
have been treated! For five years running 
have I sent in a noble work or two, and they 
have never exhibited one! But I'll keep on 
plaguing ’em till they do; for I know why 
IL am kept out;” and Mr. Sharpe looked 
grimly significant, as he formed with his 
lips a certain awful name, at which both 
Valentine and Mary laughed. “It is the 
great Mac, and nobody else, who keeps 
me out!” added the luckless artist, piqued 
by the rallying laugh. “If one of my pic- 
tures gets hung on those venal walls— 
which I don’t expect—his reputation will 
evaporate like a puff of smoke from a bad 
cheroot. Miss Mary, I am athirst,—is the 
kettle boiling ?” 

The kettle was boiling ; so Mary made tea 
to console the unphilosophical painter, who 
afterwards helped the frame-maker, who 


| 








| polished flesh. The back-ground was all 
dark, except above the head, whence a light 
shone down upon the face as if out of Heaven, 
| and by this light the figure was. seen. I) 
cannot tell whether it transgressed any of the 
| conventional rules of art; but, whether or 
not, it was a picture to which the gaze would | 
wander again and again, and from which the | 
mind would carry away a thought of beauty 
never to be forgotten. 

Valentine’s painting-room was besieged 
| Many times that day by his young fellow 
artists, who were not perhaps such enthusiasts 
as Mary in his behalf; for before night, 
under their frosty comments and predictions 
| his hopes and dreams lost ak of their 
) glow. They were not curious or jealous— 
these are not the vices of the careless, 
| thriftless tribe—but they were dubious, and 
| thought to lessen his disappointment, if 
| ultimately he were disappointed, by not flatter- 
| Ig too much now 
| _“You expect to get it into the Academy 
| Exhibition, Val; but’ you won't,” said one 
| brious long-haired individual, who had 
| hot found his historical paintings, twelve feet 


came up from the little shop, to fix Sybil 
in her frame. The picture remained in 
the studio about a week longer, and was 
then sent in for the opnetes of the Com- 
mittee, who, to Mr. Sharpe’s surprise and 
indignation, accepted it, and gave it an 
excellent position on their “venal walls.” 
Valentine bore his success with modest 
exultation. 

“ We shall see Rome yet, Mary!” cried ke. 

“Surely we shall!” was her answer; but 
Mr. Sharpe, whose private disappointments 
made him ever a wet blanket over the kindling 
hopes of his friends, bade them wait and see 
what the art critics said about the picture, 
and whether it was sold or not. Mary was 
sure it would be sold, and equally sure that 
nobody could find anything but good to say 
about it. 

Still the private-view days passed, and the 
Exhibition opened to the general public ; 
but Valentine Unwin’s picture did not bear 
that sweet sign of appreciation expressed by 
the green ticket bearing the magic word 
Sold. Mary: was keenly disappointed in 
her own mind ; but she bade Valentine not 





by fourteen, — acceptable to the Hanging 
Committee. “You won't, and I'll tell you 


why ; the old fogies are so afraid of a new, 


| be impatient,~~its lucky day would come, It 
seemed long in coming, however; and as 
week after week passed by, the young artist, 
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a little subdued, betook himself to his 
children’s heals, and Mary to her litho 
graphy, with the steady perseverance which 
daily wants, and nothing but daily wants, 
elicit. 

Mary spent moreshillings than was strictly 
prudent, in visiting the Exhibition at fashion- 
able hours, to see how her brother’s picture 
affected the general mob of observers. Most 
people paused before it for a lengthy survey, 
and she overheard many comments, all more 
or less complimentary; now and then she 
saw a fastidious connoisseur return to it again 
and again to enjoy it, and, as she hoped, not- 
withstanding the obscure name of the artist, 
to purchase it, But this longed-for event 
did not come to pass: the sultry summer 
days flew by, and the Exhibition was within 
a week of closing, when a curious incident 
occurred ; what this was shall be related in 
the ensuing chapter. 


OYSTER SEED. 


Tue English language knows no bounds. 
As soon as a new discovery is made, it claims 
the right of coining a new word to fit it. 
Agriculture is of ancient date, extending 
back, in a variety of georgical forms, into the 
night of ages, as they say. Pisciculture is a 
modern science, at least in Europe, though 
the Chinese profess to have practised fish- 
breeding long before it was ever dreamt of 
here. There are European fish considered 
very desirable to naturalise in British streams 
and lakes, but which still remain aliens 
to Queen Victoria’s aqueous empire. Gold 
and silver fish are undoubtedly oriental. 
But the practice of fish-culture has hitherto 
been limited to fresh waters and to fish 
proper ; that is, it has not been extended to 
shell-fish and crustaceans. The sea, with its 
multitudinous inhabitants, has hitherto been 
left to take its chance; its very vastness 
frightened off all interference. The proverb, 
“He who embraces too much, cannot keep 
tight hold,” appears applicable to the ocean, 
if to anything. The sea, too, has long been 
regarded as an emblem of sterility and vora- 


ciousness, swallowing up everything, and) 
An absurd and fruitless | 


returning nothing. 





(Conducted by 
seconded, carried, and performed, we are jp 
possession of a new science—Mariculture, ag 
we will presume to style it. The sea is to be 
eae infinitely more productive than it 
has been, by artificial means. Its live stock 
is to be increased a hundredfold, a thousand. 


fold, a millionfold, or more. How many dif. | 


ferent species of marine domestic animals 
will thus be taken under the guardianship of 
man, remains at present uncertain ; time will 
probably extend the list. At present, oyster. 
culture is the scheme in vogue ; and there 
seems no reason to doubt that, instead of 
finding oyster-beds here and there, at blind 


hap-hazard, we may increase them indefi- | 


nitely, in all convenient situations on our own 


enormous line of coast, at home and abroad, | 
in the mother country and in thé colonies, | 


in North America as well as in New Zee 


land. What has been done once can be done | 


again. 
The French are very fond of oysters, Any 


oyster goes down with them; oysters of | 


greyish and greenish complexion, which an 
English native would be ashamed to own for 
a relation, are swallowed, beards and all, by 
dainty dames. A dish of oysters, washed down 
by a bottle of small white wine, is a breakfast 


for a prince, of which his princess will partake | 
Secondly, for the | 


without hard pressing. 
sake of protection to French fisheries, the 
consumption of all sorts of English-caught 
fish is hindered with a pertinacity which 
approaches to unreasoning prejudice and 
blind folly. But French oyster-beds are 
ruuning short, and fail to furnish the supply 
required. The French oyster-fishery has fallen 
into such a state of décadence, that if some 
speedy remedy be not applied, every produe- 
tive source will soon be exhausted. At la 
Rochelle, at Marennes, at Rochefort, at the 
Islands of Ré and Oléron, out of twenty-three 
beds which heretofore constituted the main 
riches of this portion of the coast, eighteen 
are completely ruined ; while those which 
still yield a certain supply are gravely com- 
promised by the increasing invasion of mus- 


sels, Consequently, the oyster-merchants of | 


that neighbourhood, being no longer able to 
obtain a sufficient catch to keep their pits 
stocked with the oysters which it is their 





attempt was compared by Virgil to the act| business to fatten and bring to perfection 
of milking he-goats and of ploughing the! therein, are put to the great expense of feteh- 
sea-shore. The nineteenth century, however, | ing them from the coast of Brittany, and yet 


intends no longer to leave the progeny of the| are unable to meet the public consumption. 


sea to their own devices. It has taken up a 
systematic and scientific system of turning 
the sea to profitable account. 

Nature may be liberal, naturally ; she may, 


The same decrease in the oyster population 
is going on elsewhere generally, as far as 
France is concerned. It is fast retreating 
either before an advancing army of mu 





and does, furnish us with abundant supplies, | as at Marennes, or a suffocating stream of 
otherwise we should long since have starved,| marly mud, as on certain portions of the 
at least as far as fish and shell-fish are con-| roadstead at Brest, 
cerned. But it is now thought (and was| The French epicure is therefore tantalised 
soon last summer) that Nature will be the| by a couple of impossibilities ; one physical, 

tter for a helping hand in ‘the fields of| the other moral. He is told that he cannot 
Ocean, as well as in the fields of Earth ; and,| have his fill of Gallic oysters, because « full 


as the culture of the sea has been proposed, meal of Gallic oysters does not exist ; 
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giso that he ought not, must not, and shall 
| not have his fill of foreign oysters, because 
| gach a heinous, contraband banquet would be 
| gontrary to every French protectionist prin- 
ciple. Whatever may be the duty on the 
| article marked on the Tarif, it is an under- 
stood thing amongst French customs’-officers 
that, in order to stimulate and encourage 
| French fishing-boats, the produce of English 
fisheries is to be hindered, hampered, over- 
hauled, and excluded by every ingenious 
impediment and annoyance that ill-will and 
| jealousy are capable of devising. If not pro- 

tibited by one plain-spoken word, fish is still 
prohibited so effectually that any one who 
attempts to import it very soon grows sick 
| of the task. 


In this dilemma, what was to be done ?| 


An enthusiastic savant boldly replied, “ In- 
crease the produce of the national oyster- 
beds. Undertake, at the expense of the 
Btate, and by the agency of the men and 


vessels belonging to the Imperial navy, the | 
wowing of oysters all along the French | 


coast, so as to repeople the ruined beds, to 


revive those which are threatened with ex-| 


| tinction, to imcrease those that are in a 

rous condition, and to create new 
ones wherever the nature of the bottom will 
permit.” 


For once, national selfishness has invented | 
The wizard | 


ameans of world-wide benefit. 
who promised to perform the magical feat of 
raising up abundance in the midst of dearth 
is Monsieur Coste, member of the Institut, 


md Professor of Comparative Embryogeny | 
tothe College of France. . Oysters are inte-| 


resting creatures, whose natural history had 
not escaped Monsieur Coste’s professional 
observation, although it is utterly despised 
by the vulgar. Few persons know even what 


is the favourite and natural position of an/| 


oyster at the bottom of the sea; they fancy 
that it lies with the flat shell upwards, be- 
cause they see it so packed in fishmongers’ 
tubs to keep the liquor in. But the oyster 
itself wants to let the liquor out, and to re- 


new it as often as it can ; and so it prefers to| 


lie with the flat shell downwards, the hollow 
shell uppermost serving for a house or dome 
to resist the pressure of the water. An 
oyster has a will of its own; for if not at- 
tached to a stone or to another shell, and the 


angle at which it lies inclined be not too un-| 


favourable, it will exercise the power of loco- 


motion, and change to the side it likes best| 
a sudden spring or snapping of the valves. | 


An oyster-pit, in genial weather when the 


tide is out, is anything but an inanimate ob-| 


ject to visit. The inmates give unmistake- 
able signs of life by spittings and spurtings 


OYSTER SEED. 








aad suekings-in of fluid, by gentle openings | 


or sharp shuttings-to. 

Monsiewr Coste was cognisant of two im- 
portant factsin the oyster’s biography. Every 
oyster produces not less than from one to two 
Millions of young ones annually. They are 


visible to the naked eye, at the time of their 
birth, only as the turbid liquor which con- 
stitutes the milkiness of oysters when they 
are going out of season. Under the micro- 
scope, young oysters are seen to be furnished 
each with a bivalve shell, like their parent ; 
they are exceedingly interesting objecta, and 
especially beautiful when viewed with polar- 
ised light. Prepared specimens are to be 
had of Amadio of Throgmorton Street and 
other first-class opticians, These myriads of 
tiny embryos issue in crowds from the valves 
of every mother oyster—and every oyster is 
a mother—like swarms of bees rushing from 
their hives. But, unlike the bees, they have 
no queen to direct their course and decide 
upon their final home. Swimming freely, 
they are carried away by the tide to unfa- 
vourable spots, are smothered in sediment, 
or become the prey of polypi and other ma- 
rine animalcule-eaters. Only a very small 
proportion indeed find a suitable resting- 
place, and grow to the size which fits them 
for human food, 

But, secondly, if we can arrest and harbour 
the young fry before their perilous dispersion 
through the wide wide sea, we can solve the 


} . = Te ° . 
| problem of obtaining an almost indefinite 


increase of shell-fish; and Monsieur Coste 


| became aware of a means of fixing this 


miscroscopic population at the moment of 
making its adventurous exodus. The roots 
and branches of certain tropical trees (no 
doubt the originals which Baron Munchaa- 
sen’s oyster-trees and cockle-trees were in- 
tended to caricature) are often loaded with 
shell-fish, in the case when they dip and 
droop into salt-water creeks. This might 
have suggested the idea (though it is not so 
stated), that by sinking branches of trees 
over oyster-beds aud in their neighbourhood, 
a little before the spawning season, it would 
be possible tg retain these legions of living 
dust at the’ outset of their jourfiey. Ac- 
cordingly, in the month of February, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-eight, Monsieur Coste, ina 
report to the Emperor, suggested that such a 
plan should be adopted ; he stated, besides, 
the conclusions which led him to assert that 
the sea might be put into cultivation, just as 
well as the land. The consequence was, that 
the Head of the State ordained that the Bay 
of Saint Brieuc, on the north coast of Brit- 
tany, should be made the theatre of a first 
sowing of oysters undertaken at the expense 
of the government, executed by means of 
government vessels, confided to the care of 
their crews, and destined, in case of success, 
to serve as a model, along the whole coast- 
lime of France, for the creation of a vast 
submarine exploitation—the word deserves 
to be naturalised, as it has no English equiva- 
lent—which must prove equally serviceable 
to the development of the navy and to the 
welfare of the maritime population. Very 
lately, Monsieur Coste has addressed a second 
report to the Emperor summing up the 
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progress which ostriculture has made up to traces successive parallel furrows in q 
the present time. field. 

The roadstead chosen for the accomplish-| While the tug-steamer was performing this 
ment of this design offers (on a solid bottom, | manceuvre, her crew (dispersed amongst the 
naturally clean and composed of shell or | flotilla of boats that were being towed) 
madrepore-sand slightly covered with marl | emptied into the sea the baskets of oysters 
or mud), an area of twelve thousand hectares, | that were the seed-corn of this new maricul- 
everywhere favourable to the residence of tural experiment. But, to insure success, it 
the parent mollusc. A hectare is equal to| was not enough to place the colony of oysters 
nearly two acres and a-half English. The jin conditions favourable to their multipli- 
current which, at every tide oscillates from|cation; it was also requisite to organise 
north-west to south-west, and from south- around them and over them ready means of 
west to north-west, at the rate of about two/| receiving and harbouring their progeny, so 
miles and a-half per hour, brings with it a/|as to compel it to fix itself on the spot where 
ceaseless renovation of water, sweeps away | it began to disperse: for the immersion took 
in its course every unhealthy a and by | place at the period of the earliest spawning, 
breaking on the numerous rocks, contracts|‘This second operation, which transformed 
those vivifying powers which are communi-|the fertilised gulf into a sort of submarine 
cated by an incessant aération. The excel-| nursery or stock-farm, was accomplished by 
lence of the bottom and the active nature of;means of two contrivances whose simulta- 
the limpid waters which cover it, combine, | neous employment has already given immense 
therefore, throughout this immense submarine | results, and which, at no distant epoch, will 
domain, all the conditiong necessary to favour | enable the oyster harvest to be augmented 
the multiplication and development of the|to any extent, provided that preliminary 
esculent mollusc which it is proposed there | measures are extended in proportion to the 
to acclimatise, and whose produce is ex-| requirements of the case. 
see to furnish annually an inexhaustible | ‘he first artful dodge consists in paving 

arvest. the bottom of the sea where the productive 

But what Science, in her work of interven- | beds are to be made with old oyster shells or 
tion and conquest, had counselled as an en- | any other shells, so that not a single embryo 
terprise of public utility, Empiricism and shall issue from the parent oyster without 
Routine had condemned beforehand as a piece | meeting with a solid substance on which it 
of chimerical fool-hardiness, There were, | can fix itself. Sea-shells, of whatever species, 
therefore, plenty of opponents and prophets! gathered from the beach, answer perfectly, 
of failure. It is an honour to Science, that in| In no instance would any serious difficulty 
this case she has maintained her dignity, by | be encountered in the collection and trans- 
showing that in natural history, as in astro- port of old oyster shells. The second cun- 
nomy, abstract theories may be made sub-| ning scheme (namely, that intended to attract 
servient to practical results, so as even to/ and retain the spawn which would be carried 
render the seas » domain accessible to human! away by the currents, and to cause it to 
knowledge and industry. And thus Phy- settle on solid substances at the bottom of 
siology exercises her empire over organic the eddies formed, when it does not other- 
nature, by an application of the laws of life. | wise fix itself) is effected by long lines of 

The inftmersion of the parent shell-fish, com-| slender fascines or bunches of twigs placed 
menced in March last, was completed towards crosswise at regular distances along the 
the end of April, under Monsieur Coste’s, whole length of every bed, thus forming a 
inspection and superintendence. In this short | sort of successive barriers or hedges from 
space of time, three million oysters, some|end to end. These fascines—real seed-col- 
taken from the open sea, others from Cancale, |lectors and spawn-traps— are formed of 
others from Tréguier, were distributed in) branches of trees four or five yards long are 
ten longitudinal beds themselves situated in| fastened together by a rope at the middle of 
different parts of the bay, and representing their length, and are sunk by a ballast of 
altogether a superficies of a thousand hec-' stones, so that they rest a foot or eighteen 
tares. These beds had been previously traced | inches above the productive beds. A man, 
ona marine chart indicating the fertile spots, dressed in a diving apparatus, goes down to 
and marked by buoys and floating flags, to! see that all is right, and to stick some of the 
guide the course of the vessels which sowed | oysters immediately under the twigs. The 
the oysters. But in order that this sowing | rope which, in the hurry of a first experi- 
— should be performed with the regu-| ment, was obliged to be employed, decayed 
arity of an agricultural operation, and that | very speedily ; for the future, perhaps, it 
the mother oysters should be dropped suffi-| will be better to replace it by cables of gal- 
ciently apart not to interfere with each other, | vanised iron, to be made in the government 
& government steamer, sometimes the Ariel, | arsenals, which will be charged with the task 
aud sometimes the Antilope, took in tow the | of supplying the apparatus necessary for this 
boats that were laden with the shell-fish,!new species of culture. Sea-marks, on caré- 
and so dragged them backwards and for- fully prepared charts, afford a certain guide 
wards longitudinally, as regularly as a plough whenever it is desirable to examine the 
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dons or to take their produce. The fisher- 


with sand, in consequence of the fishermen 
man can gather specimens from time to time 


who drag for shell-sand, approaching too 


as easily as a gardener can taste the fruit of 
his espalier trees. 

Such were the first measures taken for the 
fertilisation of the Bay of Saint Brieuc, not a 
twelvemonth ago ; and already the promises 
of science are responded to by a surprising 
reality. The results have surpassed the 
dreams of the most ambitious hope. The 

ent oysters, the old shells with which the 


near. 

The Professor of Embryogeny urges that 
the experiment of the Bay of Saint Brieue, is 
so decisive that people cannot help being 
jenlightened by what it teaches. It proves, 
| by a brilliant result, that wherever the 
| Sothem of the sea is safe from an inroad of 
| mud, industry, guided by science, can raise in 
| the bosom of waters fertilised by its agency, 


ttom of the bay is paved, everything, in| more abundant harvests than can be reaped 
short, which the drag brings up, is laden|on dry land. He advises the Emperor to 
with young oyster-fry—the shingle of the} ordain the immediate re-stocking of the whole 
beach itself is covered with it. The fascines | of the French coasts with shell-fish,—the 
bear, on every branch and on their smallest | Mediterranean coast as well as the Atlantic, 
twigs, bunches of oysters in such extreme) the Algerian equally with the Corsican, not 
profusion that they resemble the apple and} even excepting the salt lakes in the south 
ar-trees in an orchard, whose bouglis are|of France, whose produce would enrich 
idden in spring beneath the exuberance of|the indigent population dwelling on their 





their blossoms. You might take them to be 
petrifactions of some exuberant fossil seeds 
or buds. As such a marvel obtains easier 
credence by sight than by hearsay, specimens 
have been sent to Paris to bear irrécusable 
testimony to the fact. The young oysters 
hanging to the twigs are already from three- 
quarters of an inch to an inch and a quarter 
in breadth. They are therefore fruits which 
have only to — to give in eighteen months 
a most abundant return. It appears from 
this, that oysters grow much quicker than is 
generally imagined. There are as many as 
twenty thousand oysterlings on a single 
fascine which takes up no more room in the 
water than a sheaf of wheat does in a corn- 
field. Now, twenty thousand oysters, when 
they have reached the edible state, represent 
a value of four hundred francs, or sixteen 
pounds sterling, their price current being 
twenty francs the thousand, sold on the spot, 
The returns from this industry are conse- 
quently inexhaustible, because collecting 
apparatus can be submerged to any extent, 


and we have seen that every adult oyster) 


belonging to a bed is the parent of from 
one to three millions of fry. The Bay of 
Saint Brieuc will thus become a veritable 
granary of abundance if, by the junction 
of the beds already made, the whole of 
its area is converted into one vast field of 
production. 
Monsieur Coste, therefore, asks of the 
overnment an annual credit of ten thousand 
cs, for three years, to complete effectually 
the submarine preserves and oyster parks so 
Prosperously commenced. That sum, he 
estimates, would suffice for the purchase of 
parent oysters, the fabrication of fascines, the 
eollection of old shells to receive the fresh- 
eposited spawn, in short, for all expenses. 
@ accomplishment of the project will be 
hot merely a benefit ondieaiel on the inha- 
bitants of the neighbouring coast; it will 
| be a lesson taught them. The main| 
Precaution needful to be taken, is to prevent 
new formed beds from being choked | 


| banks, 

| The hopes held forth respecting the salt 
lakes, as well as the difference of the waters of 
‘the Atlantic and the Mediterranean, raise a 
question which Monsieur Coste has doubtless 
considered, and which will have to be carefully 
investigated before mariculture can arrive 
at anything like completeness as an art. We 
;require to know, not merely what esculent 
| creatures will exist in the medium, which is 
sweepingly styled salt-water, but in what 
particular quality of salt water they attain 
their greatest edible perfection. 

Now, it is a popular error to divide ali 
waters into two kinds only, the fresh and 
the salt, as much as it would be to speak of 
all climates as either hot or cold. There are 
as many intermediate degrees of saltness as 
of temperature, which are agreeable, in a 
different measure, to the constitution of 
different species of aquatic or marine 
animals. And there is no guessing before- 
hand what each will like, or what it, can 
stand. 

Mr. Darwin, in his Naturalist’s Journal, 
|tells of living things found in saturated 
|ponds of brine. Among freshwater fishes, 
| the pike turns up on the admixture of a very 
slight proportion of salt-water, as has been 
occasionally seen in the East-Anglian Broads. 
The perch and the bream bear more. The eel 
thrives, and fattens, and acquires its best 
flavour, in waters decidedly brackish. On the 
other hand, several sea-fish, as the grey-mul- 
let, seem to have no objection to, and even 
to prefer, waters with a less than usual 
quantity of salt in solution. Salmon, and 
not a few other sea-fish, experience a com- 
plete change of medium every season. They 
enter the fresh waters for the sake of 
spawning; but the purer element may be 
periodically as necessary to the then state of 
their health, as it is on first hatching to that 
of the fry. 

It is curious, however, that the short jaunt 
from salt to fresh water, and again from fresh 
to salt, which proves so salutary to the fish, is 
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[Condneted by 
| apparently fatal to its parasites. Thesea-lice, {and inspecting their progress, They quietly 
still adhering to the back of a fat, glittering | got between him and the deep water, and 
salmon, are sure proof that it is a fresh-run | hoisted him out with their hands upon the 
fish—a new arrival from the ocean. They| quay itself. The scribe saw him while stil] 
guit their hold an hour or two after entering | living and repenting his folly, and had the 
the river. On its return to the sea, the poor | pleasure of dining off him next day. While 
shotten, emaciated salmon is suffering from a| that delicious daughter of the sands, the 
worse nuisance, namely, whitish worm-like | cockle, seems to like best to keep out to seq 
infestors of its gills, whose acquaintance it | oysters fatten all the faster for being subject 
has somehow made during its sojourn amidst | to a slight influence of waters from the land, 
inland waters, but which are supposed to be| At Stiffkey, in Norfolk, celebrated for mug. 
obliged to quit their hold soon after they| sels, the best are the sluice mussels, The 
have heard the roar of the breakers and| brown shrimp runs into brackish waters, an 
tasted their quality. example which is not followed by the red 

The undecided and hypothetical way in| shrimp or the prawn. These are marine 
which these parasites of the salmon are| things, therefore, enjoying, for a timeat least, 
spoken of, arises from the fact that the meta-| a degree of saltness below ocean-point. Above 
morphoses, and all the physical arrangements, | it are the creatures that swim unhurt in thas 
of such creatures are so extraordinary, and distasteful mixture, the Dead Sea, or, still 
the adaptation of living beings to the circum-| more surprising, in Mr. Darwin’s South 
stances under which they are required to| American brine-ponds. 


live, are so marvellous and unexpected, that) It does not appear very clear, how it isthat 


though the sea-louse andthe fresh-water worm 
{one found upon the scales of the fish, the 
other on its gills) are believed to be utterly 
distinct creatures, it is quite possible that 
they are only successive forms of the same 
individual. parasite. 

The sea-louse may be destined to re- 
produce its kind in fresh waters, as well as 
the salmon. 
of animaleules, may be invisibly dispersed 
through the streams breathed by the fish, and 
so may attach themselves to their ordained 
habitat, the gills, during the passage of the 
water through them. A transformation there, 


Its minute young, in the shape | 


most of the fish inhabiting fresh-water lakes 
are killed by the irruption of a certain num 
ber of gallons from the sea. Salt does not 
| combine with living bodies, You may take 
| ever so many dips at Brighton without being 
|converted into pickled young gentlemen, 
There is nothing structural visible to the eye, 
why salt water should be fatal to one fish 
and indispensable to another ; any more than 
there is, among plants, why a night’s frost, 
which leaves one species untouched, should 
burn, or dissolve another. Comparative 
anatomy in vain looks for the physiological 
reason why the cray-fish and the fresh-water 








while the salmon is living in his marine mussel siiould be confined to ponds and 
quarters, and a shifting of place from the! streams, while the edible mussel and the 
internal to the outer cuticle, is less difficult) lobster, so closely resembling them, can live 
to imagine than the change of a bot, which| only in saline water. The sea-worm which 
has lived for weeks in a horse’s stomach, to a! our fishermen dig from the sands at ebb tide, 
winged fly, which shall buzz about the quad-| for bait, is certainly larger, but looks as 





ruped and lay its eggs on the hide, only! 
within reach of the tongue that is to lick 
them off and swallow them for hatch- 
ing! These mysteries are yet but imper- 
fectly unveiled. 

A scale graduated in degrees of saltness, or 


haliometer, might be drawn up, of which! 


fresh water would be the zero, and oceanic 
saltness indicate a conspicuous stage—a sort 
of a boiling-point—continuing on to higher 
proportions of saline solution, until saturation 


was attained ; and it would be interesting to | 


note the range along the scale taken by dif- 
ferent creatures as their own especial element. 
Plaice and flounders are capable of bearing 
water perfectly fresh ; several of the flat fish 
will put up with a very short allowance of 
salt in their respiratory and natatory medium ; 
soles and turbots, for instance. Indeed, no 


fish ought to enter the mouths of rivers which | 


cannot cheerfully submit to such a deficiency ; 
though worse misfortunes are in store for 
them. Some workmen repairing the quay- 


head at Great Yarmouth, observed a fine 
turbot swimming along by the water's edge, 


tender-skinned as its first cousin, the common 
| earth-worm, to which a few drops from the 
/sea are an immediate sentence of death. 
| Many marine worms are more fragile and 
thin-skinned than the medicinal leech, on 
| which the severe effects of salt are so familiar. 
How delicate is the cuticle of the expanded 
sea~anemone! Marine infusoria, in a living 
state, appear to the eye just as etherial in 
structure as their brethren from the softest 
rain-water tank ; and yet, bring the latter 
into contact with the smallest bead or drop- 
let of salt water, and you will see what 
happens, 
| ‘Lo carry out properly his scheme both of 
| practice and study, Monsieur Coste requires 
to have placed at his disposal asmall govern- 
| ment screw-steamer drawing but little water, 
and yet capable of going at a rapid rate. His 
object is to be able to travel, at his discretion, 
during the spawning season, from thenorthern 
regions to the tropics, in short to all the 
theatres of these grand phenomena of repro- 
duction, wherein Science promises to Industry 
the most valuable revelations. 
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A DUEL IN JEST. 


Captain Isidore Le Roy is to be sent tothe} the way to his distinguished father Adam, 
College of France, in order to be prepared by | was especially merry at the expense of the 
the Professor himself for this grand attempt| youth who had only twelve grandfathers to 
to cultivate the sea. Amongst the measures| mention. At dinner, Fracasio sat near his 
| tobe taken for the accomplishment of this| victim, and in sport threw into his face a eup 
| design, there are some whose efficacious-| of Spanish wine, that drenched the curl out 
| ness has been already demonstrated by|of his hair and spoilt the beauty of his 
| experience, and which, by their immediate | pointed collar. Next to the young man sat 
| application, will lead to sure results. But,|a knight who was about to be his brother-in- 
alongside of this acquired knowledge, there | law, being already plighted to his sister. By 
| are mysteries which can only be revealed by| this knight the insult was at once repaid in 
persevering observation. -It is therefore|kind. Another cup of wine was thrown at 
/ necessary to establish on the coast-line vast| the aggressor. <A friend of Fracasio’s, who 
| laboratories of science, where the acquisitions | happened to sit at the other end of the table, 
| made by continued experiment may furnish | hurled then his cup of wine at the new com- 
Industry with new means of extending her| batant, but this in its pene sprinkled no 
| empire. The saline lakes of the South of} less than six people, who immediately filled 
| France, the creeks of the Atlantic coast, of} their six cups and threw them all at the new 











| Algeria and Corsica, offer the most varied 
| conditions for the organisation of these great 
} cantonments, which will be progressively 
) transformed, in accordance with the Imperial 
| desire, into a veritable apparatus for the 
sowing and the cultivation of the sea, The 
| different species which promise to be of the 
| greatest utdlity as articles of food, admitted by 
| turns into the numerous basins of these novel 
| mological water-gardens, will be watched, 
| like the quadrupeds brought up in parks or 
| farms, by the attentive eye of observers 

| deputed to study the laws of their propaga- | 
| tion and development, A clever draughts-| 
| man would fix with the pencil the curious | 
| discoveries made in these living museums, 
| and would prepare the sketch-book of one of 
| the most important publications with which 
| the annals of natural history have ever been 
| enriched. The unexpected phenomena which 
Monsieur Coste witnessed at Concarneau, in 
| the small confined fish-ponds of the pilot 
' Guillou, leave no doubt as to the immense 
utility of an establishment which would fur- 
) nish the State with the means of action pro- 
| portioned to the wants of a grand economical 
| enterprise. 





A DUEL IN JEST. 


In a grave old German essay upon duelling, 
| there is a story somewhat pointless yet, inas- 
| Much as it is true, worth noting as a picture 
| of chivalry at romps in the year sixteen 
| hundred and nineteen. 
In Valentia a noble lord whom the dis-| 
| reet chronicler calls, as he calls all the 
| Persons in the tale, by a fictitious name, held 
| & feast at the wedding of his daughter. 
ting the eldest knight of his order, he in-| 
Vied all his brother knights from far and| 
Rear to assist at his festival, and there were 
| Mong the guests many young nobles who 
Were only candidates for investiture. Among 
was one the number of whose ancestors 
Was not greater than the number of the 
apostles. He was snubbed; and a young 
aggart, Fracasio, who had but two ancestors 





champion, The six cups of wine, travellin 
down the table, sprinkled many guests, onl 
in a short time there was a general discharge 
of full wine-cups from both sides of the table. 
The lights were quenched. The table was 
thrown down, the guests struggled with one 
another in the dark. But all this riot was 
maintained in jest; no knight dishonoured 
himself by the drawing of a deadly weapon. 
When the lights were rekindled a general 
amnesty was declared, the tables were re- 
stored, and everybody returned quietly to 
the celebration of the wedding feast except 
one knight, who had the mouth of a lion and 
a chicken’s heart, 

This knight, Roderick, mingled big threats 
with the laughter of his comrades, He was 
not to be changed so easily. He never left 
unpunished a churl who by daylight rubbed 
against his clothes in passing, and was he to 
forgive those who brought their hands too 
near him in the dark! It was true that he 
had not been taken by the throat. But 
somebody had lain with his nose against 
his boot-sole. Who was that man? For he 
must have his blood. The other knights 
sought to appease their friend with reason- 
able and good-natured words. When these 
failed they returned to their cups, and paid 
no further heed to him. Roderick stood 
apart still fulminating a neglected wrath 
until at last he also returned to the table 
and growled as he drank until he had 
drunk himself into a stupid silence. Some- 
body then advised that he should be car- 
ried up to bed, and he was put to bed by his 
companions. 

In the morning Roderick awoke somewhat 
uncertain as to his position. He slept in the 
same room with twelve or fourteen other 
knights of his own rank. They were talking 
in their beds to one another. He feigned 
sleep that he might be guided in his conduct 
by their manuer of discussion, They were 
very charitable to their comrade, as knights 
ought to be. Their poor friend Roderick 
was an honest fellow, but he had been 
troubled in his cups last night. There was 





Missing out of a pedigree that went back all no sword and gunpowder whatever in their 
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mention of him. This caused him to take | But he had read aloud his challenge, and he 
heart. He had humbled himself by looking | was compelled also to read aloud the angwer | 
like a tipsy braggart, he would give them to|to it. Then he was urged to go to Roderick 
understand that if he had used bold words|and tell bim that at least, for Appearance | 
overnight, he was a doughty man also when | sake, a little friendly duel was required | 
he was sober in the morning. His courage | Roderick thought that it might suffice if they | 
must not all be set down to the wine-cup. | both rode out into the wood, without seconds | 
Suddenly, therefore, he jumped out of bed|to fight, and there, instead of killing one 
in visible wrath, threw open the window, | another, killed the time for half-an-hour, [ft 
and called to his servant in the courtyard|was enough to say that they had fought, 
for his sword and pistols. He had been put Treaty was, however, at last made for a fight 
to bed last night; he would fight the man/| with pistols loaded only with their wadding 
who had degraded him by putting him to/ of roe’s hair. 
bed. His expectation was, that his friends! Under this compact Roderick went out to 
would, as they had done before, entreat him battle. All the ladies of the castle were at | 
to be reasonable, and that he would accord- the window to see the duellists depart, The 
ingly be reasonable after having shown his coward’s secret had not been betrayed to Wi 
pluck. them ; and, for the honour of the order, never muni 
But that which had been pitied in Roderick was. He was allowed to edify them by | #) 
drunk was despised in Roderick sober. The trying his two pistols, by making his horse _ befor 
knights only shrugged their shoulders, and rear furiously, and by carrying two spare 
their braggart friend, bound to act out his horses, one, as he loudly proclaimed, to tse ts 
part, left them with a terrible air of dis- in the fight if his own steed was shot under . dism 
pleasure, him, one to carry him to Andalusia when he | 9) 
“What is this?” they said when he was had killed his man. Gaston, as challenger, as 1 
gone. “Is this endurable? Which of us had already ridden forth and taken his | eithe 
sent the man to bed? Who is it that has to position in the meadow. | me t 
fight him 1” The knights of the bedchamber, who would 
“The friend who first suggested sending not have crossed the threshold to look on at _ 
him to bed was I,” said Gaston Cibo. “It anything so common as an ordinary duel, | advi 
was I too who lighted him to bed with the kept their counsel, and suppressed their | and 
leg of a chair. Fetch me some paper !” laughter as they galloped out with their _ kno 
So Gaston had pen and paper brought and | heroic friend, who little thought that they | 9) "?®! 
sat up in his bed to write a challenge of were in the secret of his courage. They i. 
tremendous length and strength which he| formed two sides, but Roderick claimed is § 
was required to read to the hols chamber. | battle without seconds. He was in fierce | and 
It was declared to be improperly abusive.| mood, he said. A second might do some- j Ll 
It would drive Roderick mad with rage and | thing to anger him, and easily compel him to 
compel a mortal issue to what ought to be a | a second duel, but he had an oath in heaven 
light and cool duel ending perhaps with a | against fighting two men in a day. So the 
flesh wound. | antagonists met, and, after a short parley, in 
“TI shall not wet my pen twice for this | which the young coward assured himself 
hero,” Gaston said, | that his old friend had nothing harder than 
The challenge therefore was sent, but was | roe’s hair in his pistols, and that it was im- 
not opened by Roderick in the presence of | possible they should have been oe b 
the squire who delivered it. jany accident, the duel on horseback wit 
“Greet my Lord Gaston Cibo with all! primeval pistols was fought much after the 
friendship, and say I will promptly answer,”| manner of the duel of Gaffer Jobsten, 
were the words that came back by the mes- who fired half a nightcap at his enemy and 
senger. ‘They were followed by a note covered him with fluff, but received in 
beginning My dear Brother, wondering return a bladder of pig’s-blood that made 
at the offence taken by one to whom no pro- murdered man of: him before the eyes of all 
vocation had been given, confessing that beholders. 
the writer had been on the previous night There is nothing very clever in the story 
a beast, accepting Gaston’s powerful abuse as asa story, but, as a record of the good old 
brotherly staan that he would have times, it shows pleasantly how the rough 
taken from no other man on earth, and behaviour of a brotherhood of knights was 
apologising to the whole company of the bed- seasoned with a restricted sense of courtesy 
room for his violence that morning, when and of the duty of forbearance towards one 
he had not perfectly returned to his sober another. Judged by that modern standard 
senses. which we are so often warned against apply. 
Gaston would have dismissed the writer ing to the measure of our forefathers, the 
with contempt; while, like a generous old knight of old was an odd mixture of the 
knight, he wished to suppress the letter, ruffian and the gentleman. 
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